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THE HEART of the NEW HAYNES 


HAS AN ABUNDANCE OF VELVETY POWER 


6 Cylinder Touring, Car—7 Passenger 
12 Cylinder Touring Car—7 Passenger 


6 Cylinder Roadster—Four doors, 4 Passenger 
12 Cylinder Roadster—Four doors, 4 Passenger 





6 Cylinder Coupé—4 Passenger 
12 Cylinder Coupé—4 Passenger 


6 Cylinder Sedan—7 Passenger 
12 Cylinder Sedan—7 Passenger 


Cord tires and wooden wheels standard equipment on all siz 
cylinder cars. Cord tires and five wire wheels standard 
tpment on all twelve cylinder cars. Disc wheels optional 
equi: . charge, on all models, 


Attention Haynes Owners! 
Special Sale of attractive Demountable Tops. 
if you drive one of the following Haynes models, 
write us for demountable top prices and details, 


Model 38-T 
Model 39-R (2 doors) 

















HE Haynes motor has always been an integral part of the Haynes 

automobile—ever since Elwood Haynes, more than twenty-six 
years ago, created America’s first car. A large part of the enviable 
reputation of the Haynes has been built upon the stamina and de- 
pendability of the famous Haynes motor. The Haynes motor is 
manufactured by experts in the Haynes factories. 


Haynes engineers, profiting by twenty-six years of experience, have 
from time to time Jechiel improvements to the motor. Like the 
new Haynes itself, the Haynes motor is a token of the constant pro- 
gress of automobile-making in which the Haynes has led. 


Whether it is the Light Six or the Light Twelve motor it is designed 
and perfected for its special functions. To secure the fullest power 
from the gasoline used, to transmit that power most effectively to the 
driving gear, to respond promptly and surely to the demands made upon 
it, to live and endure under all manner of usage, and constantly to give 
that confident, velvety power which is its distinguishing quality— 
these are the outstanding characteristics of the famous Haynes motor. 


Prospective car owners may place their dependence upon the Haynes motor 
which carries with it an engineering record of twenty-six years of unbroken 
advancement. The abundance of velvety power of the famous Haynes motor 
is the keystone of the four factors of character to be found in the new Haynes 
—beauty, strength, power and comfort. The Haynes car is 90% Haynes made 
in the mammoth Haynes factories which are devoted to the exclusive manufac- 
ture of fine automobiles. 


A beautifully illustrated brochure, and prices, will be sent on request. Address Dept. 260. 





The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 





The Haynes, AMERICA’S FIRST CAR, now exhibited by the Government at the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C., was invented, designed and built by Elwood Haynes, in 1893. 


This advertisement copyrighted, 1920. by The Haynes Automobile Company, 








1893—THE HAYNES IS AMERICA’S FIRST CAR—1920 
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of good intentions 


And without even recognizing it, he Surely an Institution which elicits the 


praise of these men is worth your care- 


ECENTLY a Jarge New York 


R corporation advertised for a 
man to fill an important executive 


position. 

The name of the corporation 
was not signed to the advertise- 
ment; and one of the applications 
received was from a man who is 
a neighbor of an official in the 


company. 
The official read that application. 


has reached the end. He always feels 
that he is about to grasp his big 


opportunity. 

Across his path they have written a 
single line: This man has reached his 
limit. And some day he will know that 
they have written it. 


The joy of making definite progress 


The years in which a man’s career and 
reputation are made or ruined are pain- 
fully few. It is such a little period be- 
tween the time when men ask “What 
can he do? and when they begin to ask: 


ful investigation at least. 





Across the corner he wrote simply a 
single sentence: This man has reached 
his limi; and signed his initials. He 
might have written more, for he knew 
the whole history of the applicant; but 
the single sentence was enough. It 


closed the chapter. 


The careers that promise well 
but never develop 
The executive and the man who wanted 
to work for him are of equal age; and 
both of them have worked about equally 


hard. 
But the man who is an official of the 
successful company has hada definite 


purpose. 
And the other man has 
vaguely, like a man in the dark—reach- 
ing out indefinitely after “something 
better” but not knowing just what it was 
he reached for. 
Willing, well-meaning, industrious, he 


has traveled.the road of good intentions, 
expecting that somehow opportunity 


would lie at its end, 


worked 





“What has he done?” 


In those years a man must somehow 
get the knowledge and the training that 
will enable him to handle larger affairs 
each year—to make definite progress. 

It was with the purpose of aiding 
men to make this kind of progress that 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute was 
organized. 

It was an experiment then. Today it 
is the foremost institution for executive 
training in the world. 

Among its subscribers are scores whose 
names are widely known in the business 


world, and who testify gladly to the 


value of the Institute’s training. 


Such men as: H. D. Carter, General 
Manager, Regal Shoe Co.; Francis A. 
Countway, President, Lever Brothers 
Company, makers of Lux and Life 
Buoy Soap; John J. Arnold, Vice- 
President, First National Bank - of 
Chicago, and scores of others are 


~ enrolled. 


You are paying—why not profit? 
For if you are letting a single year—yes, 
or even a single month—go by without 
definite business progress, you are pay- 
ing a high price for training such as the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute can give. 
Paying in opportunities that pass you 
by because you have not the knowledge 
or self-confidence to grasp them. Pay- 
ing in years of petty salary increases, 
when the increases might be large and 
permanent. 
And the end of such years of paying 
comes some day, the end of the road of 
good intentions, when it is too late for 
definite, purposeful progress to begin. 


“Forging Ahead in Business”’ 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute is not for 
boys, not for drifters or men of feeble purpose. 
But for men who seriously seek to put them- 
selves into the really worth-while positions of 
business, it offers the fullest opportunity for 
. investigation. A 116-page book has been pub- 
lished entitled “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
Thousands of men have found in it the key to 
new opportunity. A copy is yours for the ask- 
ing; merely fill in the coupon and mail. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
New York City 

Send me “FORGING AHEAD IN 
BUSINESS” without obligation. 
SSR SERIE eS. Danae 2M Ota Cao cect ae 


Business 
Address 
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O matter what the other party does or says, 

N you must always keep your word,” George 

O. Muhlfeld, the phenomenally successful 

partner of Stone and Webster, impressed upon 

me in explaining how his firm has been able to 

build up the largest engineering and construction 
enterprise in America. 

I have just been sharply reminded of this. 
The secretary of one of America’s greatest busi- 
ness leaders suggested, in reply to my telephone 
query, that if I dropped in about 11:30 I might 
be able to see the chief. On other occasions I 
usually had to sit around quite a while before 
my turn came to see this tremendously busy 
captain of industry and, as something occurred 
to detain me at my office, I did not show up 
until 11:40. I figured that I would be in ample 
time—that, indeed, I would be fortunate if I 
didn’t have to wait more than half-an-hour. To 
my surprise, I met the man just emerging from 
his office. “I have been waiting for you ten 
minutes and now must leave,” he told me. “It 
will be impossible for me to go over the matter 
you had in mind.” 

This occurred fifteen minutes ago. It has cre- 
ated certain thoughts in my mind, thoughts which 
may be not wholly without use as pointers for 
those of us who are daily striving to climb 
towards success. 

First of all, when you have any relations with 
men of far greater importance than yourself, 
men beset with gigantic and multitudinous re- 
sponsibilities, always accommodate your time and 
your plans to suit theirs. 

They may disappoint you time and again by 
failing to live up to tentative or even definite 
appointments. But never mind. “No matter 
what the other party does or says, you must 
always keep your word.” . 

Many men lose out because they allow a cer- 
tain mistaken sense of “dignity” to prevent them 
from swallowing what strikes them as slights and 
rebuffs. 

Don’t go around with a chip on your shoulder. 

Don’t expect the world to dance exactly in 
harmony with the tune you may strike up. 

Don’t say to yourself, with a mixture of pride 
and bitterness, “I’m as good as he is any day. 
I won’t stand any of his slights, any of his 
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Now, no real man will grovel before another. 


No real man will lick another’s boots. No real 
man will forfeit his self-respect. 

But that is not necessary. 

It is oftentimes impossible for men of 


enormous affairs to see all the people‘their sec- 
retaries have made appointments for. Long waits 
frequently are unavoidable. 

But because a big man may have to keep you 
waiting and may not make a great fuss over 
you, but rather let you know pointedly that he 
wants you to be mighty brief, don’t rush to the 
conclusion that he is not a gentleman, that he 
wants to impress upon you how important a 
nabob he is, and how little regard he has for 
your susceptibilities. 

If he indulged in wasting time unnecessarily 
with every caller, the chances are that he never 
would have reached his present station, and that 
he would soon fall behind in the race if he didn’t 
make every moment count. 

In this country, more perhaps than in any other 
country, youth has scant regard for age, and 
those lower down scant regard for those higher 
up. 

If you are a young man, it will get you nowhere 
to carry around this I-am-as-good-as-any-man- 
walking-in-shoe-leather spirit and to seek to let 
older and more responsible men know just how 
you feel about where you come in and where 
they get off. 

A man of many and large affairs doesn’t look 
for and doesn’t want any obsequious kow-towing ; 
but he does look for and does want a proper 
measure of respect from young whipper-snappers. 

Indeed, he figures out—and it doesn’t take him 
long to do it—that the cocky young man hasn’t 
the right attitude towards life, hasn’t the right 
stuff in him, and would probably become intoler- 
ant and autocratic towards those under him 
should he ever be given a place of authority. 

So many of us develop grouches and griev- 
ances with the world in general because we can- 
not get everybody to jump at the crack of our 
whip. 

We feel hurt and humiliated when we cannot 
always get our own way. 

If our opinions are overruled by someone of 
maturer experience, we are apt to feel snubbed 
and, what is worse, to feel that the other man 
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acted as he did chiefly for the joy of snubbing 
us and making us feel small. 


This attitude is all wrong. 

If persisted in, it leads only to failure, dis- 
appointment, and cynicism. 

Be accommodating. 


Regard nothing as too much trouble which 
will help you to make a good impression on others 
or which will enable you to increase your use- 
fulness. 

I had the advantage of being born very poor, 
of being one of a family of ten and of thus 
learning early to expect cuffs and hard knocks 
and to serve others rather than be waited upon. 
I recall, as if it were yesterday, a vow I made 
while sitting all alone in a compartment of the 
train which was to take me to the city, where, 
for the first time in my life, I was going to be 
my own boss, as reporter in charge of a branch 
office. I vowed that I would account no trouble, 
no effort, no time, no travel, no brainsweat or 
bodysweat too great if it would add but one item, 
or even one line to my budget of news in the 
next morning’s paper. To carry out that vow 
I often had to wait upon the convenience and 
adapt myself to the whims of others, just as I 
must do now. 

None of us can get everything we want just 
when we want it and as we want it. 

We all have superiors, we all have bosses, from 
the multi-millionaire capitalist, who must satisfy 
his stockholders and placate public sentiment, 
down to the newest office boy. 

We all have to consider others. 

And it is well that this is so, for any person, 
child or adult, who gets too much of his or her 
own way becomes intolerant and intolerable. 

The difficulties and disappointments we en- 
counter mold our characters, and, if we are wise, 
they add, not gall, but zeal to life. 

Also, they make the game of striving to get 
on worth while. 

Therefore, school yourself into taking things 
as they come, the bitter with the sweet, the 
defeats and the triumphs, and, above all; learn 
to accept them manfully, unwhimperingly, smil- 
ingly. anne 

If we keep on wrestling and ‘smiling, the 
chances all are that Fate will ‘ultimatély ‘srhile 
on us. “EEOES 





nonsense. He ought to treat me with greater 
respect.” 
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ATTENTION! 


If You Employ Labor 
You Need These Brochures 


They explain fully why in practically every one of the hundreds 
of cases where Sherman Service has been consulted 


Increased Production Value 
Has Resulted 


Use your letterhead, state your position and all three will be 
sent you gratis— without any obligation on your part. 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc. 


Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 

2 Rector St. 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut Se. 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway, 
Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 

Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 





























Copyright, 1920, Sherman Service, Ine. 





The restaurant where I lunch has lately be- 
come extremely crowded and the waiters are 
inclined to show scant courtesy. Haven’t you 
noticed, too, that clerks in stores are less polite 
than they were when 
trade was not quite so 


pith gy boomy? The other day 
YOU’LL NEED my wife sought to make 
THEM LATER a little complaint about 


a purchase to a floor- 
walker at Macy’s, but this dignitary was either 
too busy or too short-tempered to show her 
ordinary politeness. It may not be fair to at- 
tribute the shortcomings of employees to their 
employers. Yet, one cannot help thinking that 
several years of extraordinary prosperity has 
tended to make certain business heads a trifle 
bumptious, a trifle over-independent, a trifle arro- 
gant, a trifle autocratic. 

Now, Mr. Merchant, Mr. Manufacturer, if 
this spirit has wormed its way into your organi- 
zation, call all your people together right away 
and have a plain talk with them. Tell them 
plainly that, while you hope for the best, a good 
many men of large affairs who are accepted as 
good judges of conditions believe that a distinct 
recession in business will overtake the country 
sooner or later, and probably sooner rather than 
later. Impress upon them that, while there have 
been more customers than could be comfortably 
supplied of late, the chances are that by and by 
you will have more goods than customers, and 
that, therefore, it is vitally important that every- 
thing possible be done to rivet to your establish- 
ment every customer, big and little, and to leave 
no stone unturned to attract potential customers 
for the future. Emphasize that the more polite- 
ness that is shown now and the better service 
that can be rendered, then the brighter will be 
the prospect of being able to do full-volumed 
business when general trade slackens through- 
out the country. 

Some concerns have made the mistake of cut- 
ting down or stopping their campaigns for at- 
tracting new customers and building up good- 
will because they didn’t really need the additional 
patronage during these boom times. They have 
flattered themselves that, when the need for more 
customers arises, all they will have to do will 
be to advertise that they are ready to receive 
them. Such establishments are likely to suffer 
a shock. The mercMant, wholesaler or manu- 
facturer who has been indifferent to securing 
and retaining every possible customer during 
these feverishly active times is likely to find that 
customers and “prospects” will be indifferent to 
his appeal when there are again more sellers 
than buyers. 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 
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H. P. Davison is recognized as the foremost 
partner of J. P. Morgan & Company; he was 
the organizer of the Bankers’ Trust Company 
of New York, now the second largest in Amer- 

ica; the fiscal agency in 
this country of Britain 


DAVISON’S and other Allies was 
BIGGEST . 
JOB booked for his firm by 


him; it was he who or- 

ganized the American 
Red Cross for the unparalleled work it rendered 
during the war; he is the moving spirit in num- 
bers of financial institutions, and a power in 
other financial and business directions. 

And yet, what, think you, does he regard as 
the biggest job he has ever done? One that 
not one person in ten knows or thinks anything 
about. It is a non-financial, a non-business job. 
It is a job yielding no financial reward and one 
that has yielded no special fame. What is it? 
The organization of the League of Red Cross 
societies. 

This league is designed to link together all 
Red Cross societies throughout the world and 
so stimulate, guide and co-ordinate their activi- 
ties that it shall become the world’s greatest 
agency of mercy, mighty enough to meet in- 
stantly any emergency, no matter of what mag- 
nitude or of what nature, that may arise in any 
part of the globe. Mr. Davison sees in this the 
foundation of one of the greatest, most benefi- 
cient and. most-needed organizations mankind 
has ever attempted to build. He sees in it pos- 
sibilities almost beyond comprehension. And, 
although he rarely talks on the subject, he is 
energetically planning and toiling towards reali- 
zation of this noble dream. As chairman, Mr. 
Davison has summoned the first meeting of the 
General Council of the League, to be held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, early next month. 

Does it not often happen that the deeds which 
kindle the loudest applause are of infinitely less 
importance in the eyes of the recipient than other 
achievements scarcely noted at all by the world? 
There is, however, a worthwhile reward for un- 
sung deeds, namely, inward applause. 


eo oe 
Happiness is usually to be found in effort. 


* * * 


At least we can be rich in our own. minds. 
And that, after all, is where the most worthwhile 


wealth resides. . 
Oo * * 


The best way out of a difficulty is through it. 


ee 

Taxes these days tax one’s patience as well 
as one’s pocket-book. 
“blanks” blankety blank? 


Aren’t some of these 





The amount of loafing that goes on among 
workers is unbelievable. I am convinced that 
loafing is more rife throughout American in- 
dustry today than it. ever was before. During 

recent visits to large 


LOAFING plants I have seen more 
WORKMEN loafing and more half- 
AND THE hearted work than at any 
BOSS 


previous time in my life. 
Conditions in some 
plants are appalling. The loafing, the indiffer- 
ence, the laziness, is visible among clerical work- 
ers as well as among artisans and unskilled 
laborers. The common assumption is that skilled 
workers are more conscientious, more diligent, 
more industrious than laborers. But I question 
whether skilled workers are not today as guilty 
of loafing and inefficiency as common laborers 
are. It isn’t pleasant to think that members of 
strong unions have become so sure of their status, 
so confident of their united power that they now 
feel they can act as they please. Yet I rather 
fear some feeling of this kind has crept into 
the mind of large numbers of American work- 
men. 

Whenever possible, I like to have the supreme 
head of a company show me over the works. 
It is extremely illuminating to note the attitude 
of workers towards their boss, and equally in- 
teresting to note the attitude of the boss towards 
the workers. It is tragic to notice how many 
chief executives of large concerns are absolutely 
unknown, even by sight, to the rank and file 
of their workers. It is palpable that many 
employers never take the slightest trouble to 
create opportunity for meeting their men face 
to face. I venture to assert that there are 
scores of corporations where many of the work- 
men do not even know the name of the presi- 
dent or any one higher up than “the sup.” This 
condition exists particularly among aliens who 
speak little or no English, There are com- 
panies officered by men of the finest character, 
by men who want to do the right thing by their 
workers, but who are absolutely unknown en- 
tities to the lower strata of their men. There 
are cases, too, where companies have workers’ 
committees of various kinds but who have taken 
so little pains to bring the existence of such 
committees to the notice of‘their unskilled work- 
ers that the latter do not even know such com- 
mittees exist. 

One of America’s most successful business 
men said to me, concerning his chief lieutenant: 
“That man knows how the human mind works 
better than any man I have ever known.” There 
is needed in every company some man, clothed 
with wide authority, who knows how the human 
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mind works, for such a man would see to it 
that the company “reached” the unskilled, alien 
workers, talked to them in their own language, 
and appealed to them “where they live,” as the 
workers themselves phrase it. 

I have noticed time and again when being 
shown over a very large plant by the chief 
executive that loafing workmen didn’t budge an 
inch when the boss came along. Presumably 
they didn’t know who he was. Or might it 
be that not a few workers today have become 
so cocky that they don’t mind loafing openly 
and brazenly right in front of the big boss’s 
eyes, in the what-the-blank-can-you-do-about-it 
spirit? 

Where such conditions exist the fault does 
not lie wholly with the workers. The boss has 
fallen down on this phase of his job, the man- 
handling phase, a phase which has become of 
supreme importance. Where a president and 
his chief associates take little or no interest in 
their workmen as human beings but are inter- 
ested in them solely as “hands” needed for 
production, then you can depend upon it that 
the workmen look upon the company and the 
boss only as pay-envelope fillers—with, usually, 
the feeling that the fillers don’t put nearly 
enough in the envelope. 

I rather think a great change is coming. This 
change, to my mind, will be hastened by a sharp, 
serious, widespread relapse in business activity, 
which will precipitate the discharge of a good 
many thousands of workers. When we return 
to the condition where there are more workers 
than jobs, then a weeding-out process will start. 
When this time comes workmen will waken up 
to a realization that it will pay them to take 
more trouble to please their employer by doing 
a full day’s work, and devote less time and vocal 
energy to applauding and championing the ac- 
tivities of the more revolutionary leaders which 
have captured numbers of unions. 

Meanwhile, however, every far-seeing em- 
ployer will energetically address himself to set- 
ting his personal house in order so as to instal 
the best possible working conditions for his men. 
The pendulum lately has been pulled too far in 


‘their own direction by radical labor leaders. 


When the rebound comes—and it ts coming— 
employers will be well advised not to attempt to 
pull the pendulum too far in their direction. The 
aim must be to establish a fair, honest, mutually- 
satisfactory equilibrium. This equilibrium can- 
not be and will not be established merely by 
doing nothing to bring it about. Machinery that 
is left to run itself by and by gets out of order. 
> 8 


To score, set up a target. 
eee 


Loose spending is liable to land one in a tight 
corner. 
pier tae 


Mayor Hylan, of New York, said at a public 
hearing that he thought “gold bonds” meant 
ones having a picture of a gold seal on them! 
Yet he wants .to lay down the law as to how 
the city’s tractions should and should not be 
financed. And in other cities there are more of 
his kind. 

wh Ke 


The new “Irish bonds” are fit companions of 
“Trish dividends”—stock assessments. 
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William Le Roy Emmet 


Who has been awarded the Edison medal for 1919 “for 
meritorious achievement in electrical science, electrical 
engineering, or the electrical arts.” Mr. Emmet, who 
was born at Pelham, N. Y., in 1859, has for many years 
been Consulting Engineer of the General Electric Com- 
pany, where he designed electric propulsion machinery 
for the battleship New Mezico, the first warship of any 
nation to be driven electrically, and more recently for 
the U. S. S. California. e also designed electric 
machinery for the Collier Jupiter, the first naval vessel 
to be electrically propelled. 


A new partner of one of America’s most 
famous financial houses, on taking his seat at 
the firm’s council table for the first time, was 
informed, firmly and emphatically: “We never 
lie to one another.” Sim- 
ilarly, members of an or- 


“HE IS ; . : 
TIED UP ganization don’t try to 
IN A CON- make money from one 
FERENCE” another. Yet, hasn’t the 


practice of holding “con- 
ferences” among executives, officers and asso- 
ciates become an injyrious disease in many con- 
cerns? I know lots of businesses where the 
heads do mighty little work, but a whole lot of 
“conferring.” 

The term “conference” sounds important, dig- 
nified and businesslike. These “conferences,” 
however, could very often be more accurately 
described as “chewing the rag.” 

It is so much easier and more comfortable 
to sit down in one’s offices, smoke cigars and 
talk, talk, talk, than it is to get out and hustle 
for business, or even tackle mountains of work 
at one’s own desk. Of course, close associa- 
tion and intimate discussion among associates is 
essential to the successful running of almost any 
business. But since we discovered the term 
“conference” the practice has come to be ridicu- 
lously overdone. Vigorous, wideawake, hard- 
working, progressive executives bitterly complain 
that they cannot get through a decent day’s work 
because of interruptions, both from the inside 
and from the outside by people who want to 
sit down and hold “conferences.” 
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The talk habit has become so rife that many 
business men find themselves compelled either 
to get to their desks before other people are 
astir in the morning or to take work home with 
them at night. The day has to be given up largely 
to talk, three-quarters of which could be cut 
out without injury to the business. Lord North- 
cliffe once declared that there could be so much 
“system” in a business that nobody had time to 
go out and make money. Too much talk is even 
more fatal to business success than too much 
system. 

Don’t let the talk habit strangle the progress 
of your business. 


. +s 
Is Italy riding for a fall? @ 
ie 


The best bridge between the United States and 
Latin America would be a bridge of ships. 


ei. 
This time, judgment is coming to Daniels. 
ee ae 


Mobs of clamorous Italians, Poles and other 
aliens have been storming shipping offices in 
New York and elsewhere for homeward passages 
ever since the war ended. We were given to 

believe that half the im- 


THEY FIND migrants in America 
U. S. A PRETTY were anxiously waiting 
GOOD PLACE boats to take them back 
AFTER ALL to their homelands. And 


frightsome pictures were 
drawn of an America bereft of common laborers. 
Well, the outflow did for months exceed the 
transportation facilities. 

But those among them who visioned a new 
and reborn Europe, a Europe where every man 
had become his own master, a Europe where 
old-time low wages ruled no longer, a Europe 
where opportunities lay all around for the man 
of ambition and some little capital—this Europe, 
our emigrating friends discovered, did not exist 
save in their own minds. It didn’t take some 
of them long to decide that the United States 
of America was a pretty good country after all. 

A return movement has set in. This move- 
ment has already swollen to very substantial 
proportions—at least 1,500 immigrants every 
day. The probabilities are that it will broaden 
very much further. 

There is no comparison between conditions in 
the belligerent countries of Europe and condi- 
tions in America. Europe, despite its artificial 
gaiety—a natural legacy of the terrible war— 
is staggering under crushing burdens, with no 
prospect that these burdens will be removed for 
years, so gigantic are the national debts which 
must be met by taxation and so grave has been 
the strain upon resources imposed by the we~ 
It was and is perfectly natural for our friends 
from Europe to conjure up an irresistible pic- 
ture of their homelands and to overrun every 
boat which sailed towards their native shores. 
But it was and is inevitable that they would find 
the realities very different from their memory 
dreams and that, having realized the stern real- 
ities, they should again turn their thoughts and 
their footsteps towards this unscarred land of 
plenty. 

The prediction that 1920 will bring at least 
three-quarters of a million immigrants would 
not seem to me to be unduly rash. 
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The millionaire head of one of Amierica’s vety 
prominent business organizations is a virile, 
masculine, unfrilled member of the human 
species, who made his mark in the rough-and- 

tumble of college ath- 


WHY THIS letics and who detests 
— every form of frippery 
BOUGHT and dandyism. For years 
SPATS his wife had tried in 

vain to get him to wear 
spats. Recently he returned from a long trip 


through Europe. 

A few days later he blossomed out with a pair 
of spats. 

“Ha, ha,” triumphed his wife, “so you 
learned in Europe that spats are the thing.” 
“For a moment her teasing made me feel 
foolish,” he told me, “until I explained mat- 
ters. I was so deeply impressed with the 
poverty and want that I saw in Europe that 
I came home determined to do anything and 
everything I could to lend a helping hand. I 
needed winter shoes, but the prices asked were 
so outrageous that I refused to buy a single 
pair. I made up my mind there and then that 
I would buy a pair of spats and make my low 
shoes do for the winter. I paid a dollar and 
a half for the spats, and I figured they will 
save me having to buy $30 or $40 worth of 
shoes this winter.” 

Another incident. A rich man, with lots of 
brains, has always been fastidious over his hats. 
He cannot get them light enough to suit him— 
heavy hats seem to press down and numb his 
brains. Needing a new derby, he walked into 
a Knox store, found one that suited him, and 
handed the clerk a $10 bill. The clerk looked 
at the bill, then at the customer and, with a 
smile remarked, “I need another of these.” 
“What?” asked the millionaire. “The price is 
$16,” came the reply. The customer walked 
out without it. 

These two actual incidents are full of sig- 
nificance. They reflect the state of mind 
which is growing every week among well-to- 
do people. They are setting their faces against 
extraordinarily high prices. They are deter- 
mined to husband their money. They realize 
that it would be iniquitous on their part to 
foster higher and still higher prices by paying 
any exorbitant prices merchants care to name, 
for if sellers can obtain phenomenal prices 
without difficulty or protest, why should they 
cut down the profits that come to them so 
easily? Also, the feeling is increasing in re- 
_ sponsible circles that the hectic business boom 
now raging will not last forever—in fact, per- 
haps not very much longer—and they are anx- 
ious to put themselves into a position to meet 
whatever may develop. 

Is there not a lesson and a warning in this 
for you and me? Does it not suggest that 
we also ought to fight against cruelly high 
prices and, if need be, adopt makeshifts to 
enable us to get along without new purchases? 
If a rainstorm comes you and I are at least as 
likely to get drenched as the rich fellows. It 
is time for us to resist profiteering and, at the 
same time, add every dollar we can to our 
savings. 

: Oe re 

It pays to do it a little better than seems 

necessary. 
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What a storit of protest one hears on all sides 
against grocers for the way they have acted in 
regard to sugar. Nothing in years has aroused 
more indignation among housewives and house- 

holders. What has hap- 
pened, at least in New 


BITTERNESS York and its surround- 
OVER — ings, is this: While the 
SUGAR 


retail price of sugar was 
officially restricted to 11 
cents per pound, the grocers either could not or 
would not supply even their steady customers 
with more than the merest doles. The excuse 
was that they couldn’t get supplies anywhere. 
“Sugar simply isn’t to be had,” they told their im- 
portuning customers. 

Lo! The very day after the price restriction 
was removed, an abundance of sugar was dis- 
covered almost on every shelf! 

The very grocers who were vowing that they 
couldn’t procure stocks for love or money when 
they could charge only 11 cents per pound, im- 
mediately thereafter began urging their customers 
to buy large quantities—at prices ranging from 
17 to 24 cents per pound! It may be that in 
many cases the retailers were denied supplies by 
wholesalers and that wholesalers were likewise 
denied supplies by refiners. The ugly fact re- 
mains, however, that there is probably not a 
singie householder who doesn’t feel, and feel very 
bitterly, that profiteering of the most vicious 
kind has been practised upon them. Manifestly, 
the mere marking up of the price from 11 to 17 
cents or more could not and did not add one ton 
to the country’s stock on hand. 

Is the law impotent to reaching those guilty 
for perpetrating such practices? I know of no 
incident which has so stirred up indignation and 
rage among households not ordinarilly given to 
railing against the Government or against the 
existing order of things. Isn’t it as plain as the 
nose on one’s face that it will take a lot of ex- 
plaining to convince victims of this sugar scandal 
that business in this country is conducted fairly 
and honestly and that big business men are not 
profiteers bent upon robbing the people whenever 
they can cook up a scheme to do so without risk 
of going to jail? 

I suppose those high up in the sugar industry 
could explain the whole situation in a way that 
would go at least some distance towards satis- 
fying fair-minded householders; but, personally, 
I have seen no such explanation. Some little 
time ago I asked one of the leading factors in 
the sugar business to write an article telling just 
what’s what and the whyfor of it, but he very 
politely explained that it would not be politic 
for him to do so. If I were a dominating figure 
in the sugar trade I think I would consider it 
good statesmanship to do everything I could to 
remove from the minds of householders the acidy 
conviction that “the sugar people are a pack of 


robbers.” 
* * * 


“Gold at 30 per cent. premium in London,” 
says a cable. Has anyone noticed any of it at 
a discount here? 

oe 


The decision to trade with Russia will be 
judged by the consequences. At this distance it 
looks of dubious wisdom. 

ee oe 


Another way of spelling success:—S-w-e-c-t. 





To prophesy trouble is a thankless duty. One 
hates, therefore, to express the opinion that our 
hectic boom is likely to be pricked before many 
moons come and go. We have reached a posi- 

tion now where it is 
fairly safe to predict 


ANOTHER that one of two things 
wine’ must inevitably happen: 


Either the people of 
: America—workers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, everybody—must recog- 
nize that we are headed towards disaster unless 
we change our course drastically, and, at the 
cost of self-restraint, self-discipline and even 
self-sacrifice, slow down our pace; or, if we go 
blindly ahead as we are doing now, spending 
money recklessly, reveling in extravagance, lim- 
iting our working capacity, and gayly venturing 
upon wild speculation, we must be prepared for 
disaster eventually. 

This is not a popular doctrine in a land pulsating 
with optimism, corpulent with wealth and rich 
in dynamic brains. Yet, only the fool know- 
ingly shuts his eyes to signposts calculated to 
keep him in the right course. The latest action 
of the Federal Reserve Board in advancing dis- 
count rates sharply should be interpreted by 
every business man, as well as by workers, that 
the greatest financial authorities in America fear 
that a catastrophe is being courted and that noth- 
ing short of thoroughgoing remedial steps can 
avert the gathering storm. 

There isn’t enough money or credit to keep 
up this hip-hip-hip-hurrah three-ringed circus 
which has been going on in speculation, in busi- 
ness and in labor. The farther prices rise, the 
more certain does a collapse become. Said the 
head of one of our most influential financial 
institutions the other day: 

“We need a jolt. If it comes very soon, it 
may not be so very serious, and we can prob- 
ably get over it and on to solid ground after a 
fairly short period. But if we all persist in 
our present capers and refuse to pull in rein, 
then the jolt, when it does come, will be one 
we won’t recover from in a hurry. We have 
the option of starting right in now to take ad- 
mittedly rather bitter doses of medicine, or of 
having to undergo a major operation later. 
Those of us who have any influence should begin 
to apply the brakes ourselves and urge others 
to do the same thing.” 

Incidentally, note that foreign exchange has 
moved still farther downward, making it still 
more expensive for Europeans to purchase goods 
here. It is true that America’s imports after 
the Civil War did not decrease on account of 
our depreciated currency, nor was Britain unable 
to import freely after the Napoleonic Wars; so 
that it must not be assumed as a foregone con- 
clusion that European nations will be unable to 
import large quantities of merchandise from us 


‘notwithstanding their depreciated currencies and, 


what is the same thing, the high premium on 
gold ruling there. Admittedly a broad-based 
credit plan would help matters not a little, but 
in the last analysis everything depends on whether 
Europe gets down to brass tacks and works and 
saves as determinedly as it fought during the 
war. * * * 


Those who work less may soon find themselves 
workless. 
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MEN WOULD FOLLOW HIM ANYWHERE 


HEN a stream is just a rivulet up near 
W its source a boulder or a clump of sod 

will turn it from its course, with seem- 
ing fatefulness. But in the end, if it has the 
makings of a river, it seeks its level and finds 
its ordained way to the ocean. 

When “Al” Humphrey was seventeen he 
thought he wanted to be a pharmacist; but a 
defective gas generator which supplied a drug- 
store soda fountain with “fizz,” turned him into 
his ordained channel of mechanical engineering. 

That was in the middle seventies. Now Arthur 
L. Humphrey is president of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, the Union Switch & Signal 
Company, and a number of affiliated concerns, 
and.a recognized leader not only in the railway 
equipment and supply field, but in the industrial 
life of the nation. He sits on fourteen boards 
of directors, and is éither president or chairman 
of the board of eleven corporations, including 
manufacturing plants and two banks. He is 
prominent in the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce. Also a director and president of the 
Duquesne Club of Pittsburgh. 


Knows How to Handle Workers 


He began at seventeen as a machinist’s appren- 
tice, at fifty cents a day, on the old Burlington 
& Missouri River Railroad, now a part of the 
great Burlington System, and worked up through 
the ranks as fireman, machinist, locomotive engi- 
neer, roundhouse foreman, division foreman, 
master mechanic, and superintendent of motive 
power. 

It was just before he reached twenty-one that 
young Humphrey was made roundhouse fore- 
man, and from that day to this there has not 
been a time when he has not been acting in a 
supervisory capacity of some sort, entailing the 
overseeing or leadership of men. 

And during all that time—nearly thirty-nine 
years now—thzre has never originated .a strike 
im any organization over which he has had con- 
trol. 

At twenty-two, with two other young fellows, 
he started the National Iron Works, at Seattle, 
which was later sold to the Moran Brothers, 
to become in time the largest shipbuilding cor- 
poration in the Pacific Northwest. 

During his picturesque career in the West he 
witnessed the completion of four transcontinental 
lines, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Great 
Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the Southern 
Pacific’s Southern connection to New Orleans, 
having a part in this last development as head 
of the mechanical department of the branch that 
was being built from Mojave eastward to the 
Colorado River to connect with what was then 
known as the Atlantic & Pacific, afterwards the 
Western connection of the Atchison. Later, 
when the ill-fated Colorado Midland Railway 
was built from Colorado Springs to the booming 
mining camps of Leadville and Aspen, Mr. 
Humphrey had charge of the mechanical depart- 
ment of the new project. 

Arthur L. Humphrey’s first and last principle 
of success is: “Play the game squarely.” 

“Every one,” he says, “from the clerk in the 
office and the workman at the bench, to the fore- 
man in the shop and the executive at the head 
of the organization, should religiously apply the 
principle of the square deal to his daily life. Let 
the worker, high or low, do his part and he will 
find that there is always some one observing 
honesty and fidelity.” 

He ascribes no small measure of his own suc- 
cess to his confidence in human nature and love 
of his fellow-men, but says that this is only an- 
other way of “giving the other fellow a square 
deal.” 

“Al” Humphrey’s friends say that he has to 
a marvellous degree the ability to inspire the 


Their Loyalty Has Enabled This 
Industrial President to 
Work Wonders 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


voluntary loyalty of all who come in contact 
with him, either as workers under him, with him, 
or above him. All are willing to work hard for 
“Al,” for he has always worked for all he is 
worth for all of them. 

Two incidents of Humphrey’s career mirror 
the man. One occurred during the Debbs strike 
of 1894. Every railroad west of the Missouri 
River was crippled with the single exception of 
the Colorado Midland under the charge of “Al” 
tHiumphrey. Every Midland train left its terminal 
on schedule time, though tracks were blown up 
and bridges partially destroyed by the miners. 

It looked hopeless in Leadville when the strike 
began. ‘Two thousand miners had gathered at 
the station determined that not a train should 
leave. But “Al” Humphrey had determined to 
the contrary. The engineer who should have 
taken out the first train on that day was willing 
—as they had no grievances on the Midland— 
but lacked courage. Humphrey, superintendent 
of motive power, who had never asked a man 
under nim to do anything that he would not do 
himself, called for volunteers. 

“Hank” McCarthy, engineer, and a big six- 
footer, stood up. He told how he had walked 
out in the Burlington strike of ’78; how the 
strike failed, his job was lost, and he was “black- 
listed”—couldn’t get another chance. He told 
them how he came to the Midland where the 
boss greeted him with a hearty hand-shake and 
a “Hello, Hank!” At first he had been puzzled; 
then he recognized in the Midland’s superintend- 
ent the “kid” who. had once fired for him on the 
Burlington, and he got a steady job again. He’d 
“ride that engine through hell for that boss,” 
he said. “Al” Humphrey rode with him, firing 
the locomotive—and the strike was kept away 
from the Midland. 


Never Give Up 


The other anecdote is the story of a man who 
would buck up against anything in line of duty 
and win out. This time he had to fight one of 
those smothering, all-enveloping, traffic-stalling 
blizzards that often descend upon the Western 
mountains. He made up a rescue train, with 
rotary plow, to go to the relief of snow-bound 
mining camps. Bucking the snowdrifts far up 
in the mountains the big locomotive jumped the 
track and came to rest, unsteadily, scarcely a 
foot from the edge of a sheer precipice. While 


the blizzard raged, Humphrey directed the pre- 
carious job of jacking the engine up and getting 
it safely back on the rails. He never thought 
of giving up, though many men under such con- 
ditions would have said it couldn’t be done. Then 
he felled a tree and hewed a temporary repair 
piece from the green timber to replace a broken 
thrust-block on. the plow, so that he could finish 
what he had started out to do. Sick with a 
severe cold and fever, as a result of this experi- 
ence, he started back over the mountains on 
snowshoes, tramping several miles to the nearest 
physician. 

When the World War came, Humphrey’s abil- 
ity to enlist the loyal support of workers was 
recognized by his appointment as president of 
the Employers’ Association, the members of 
which employed over 200,000 men and women 
in the Pittsburgh district, nearly all engaged to 
a greater or less degree on war work. Result: 
Not a single industrial disturbance arose that 
caused the cessation of work in any plant en- 
gaged in war work in that district during our 
participation in the war. 


Contracts Finished Ahead of Time 


In addition to directing the manufacture of 
large quantities of war materials for our own 
government and the Allies, Mr. Humphrey 
served on many committees and commissions, 
and rendered service to the government as in- 
dustrial expert for the Ordnance Department. 

But his friends agree that his most important 
achievement of recent years was his organiza- 
tion of the war work undertaken by the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co. and its affiliated com- 
panies. Soon after the outbreak of hostilities 
the air brake companies accepted from the British 
and Russian Governments contracts for manu- 
facturing shrapnel and high explosive shells, as 
well as time fuses and component parts of war 
material, numbering approximately six million 
units, and involving an expenditure of about 
$20,000,000. These contracts had to be com- 
pleted within a specified time. Mr. Humphrey 
not only put up factory buildings, installed spe- 
cial machinery, and created an entirely new and 
separate organization for the handling of this 
work, but he also finished the job on time, with- 
out having a single piece rejected. Every guar- 
anteed delivery was met ahead of time. 

When the air brake companies were in the 
midst of their war work, representatives of every 
railway shop in the country, of many allied 
trades, and of many other manufacturing con- 
cerns went to Pittsburgh to inspect the plants 
and to learn something of the organization 
methods that had brought about what was re- 
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A view of the Westinghouse Air Brake Works at Wilmerding, Pa. 

companies were in the midst of their war work, representatives of every railway shop in the 

country, of many allied trades, and of many other manufacturing concerns, went to Pittsburgh 
to inspect this plant. 


When the air brake 
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garded as nothing less than a manufacturing 
marvel. One of the men who made-this trip 
says that he was most impressed by the earnest- 
ness and wonderful discipline of the workers, 
particularly the girls—ordinarily most susceptible 
to distracting influences. The girls worked as 
though the fate of armies hung on their every 
move. They scarcely took time to steal a hur- 
ried glance at the stream of visitors which would 
have thrown a less intent corps of workers into 
confusion. 

Before leaving, the visitors were shown a 
graphic chart in moving picture form which pre- 
sented two lines, growing out from the lower 
left-hand corner and creeping up over the cross- 
sectioned screen. One line—a diagonal—showed 
what production would have to be in order to 
meet delivery guarantees; the other depicted 
actual production. At the start the line of actual 
production lagged and lagged, while the line of 
hard necessity rose at a uniform angle. Then 
suddenly the turn came, and the production line 
shot upward across the other, mounting ever at 
a sharper angle. The change was so startling 
that the roomful of plant managers and shop 
foremen broke into cheers. 

“Al” Humphrey, in interpretating it all, em- 
phasized that it had been achieved by the fixed 
determination that everything must be done very 
thoroughly at the start. Nothing was left undone 
that would speed production once it got fully 
under way. It was hard, slow work at first. 
There was a time when the plants were six 
months behind what the chart showed the rate 
of production would have to be to meet delivery 
guarantees. But Humphrey was unmoved, con- 
fident. At the finish, painstaking preparation 
and workers toiling wholesouledly for their 
loyalty-inspiring leader won the victory with 
some eight months to spare! 


Burned Much Midnight Oil 


To go back to the beginning, Arthur L. 
Humphrey was born in Buffalo, N. Y., on June 
12, 1860, the youngest of a family of eight, and 
on his first birthday he involuntarily followed 
Horace Greeley’s famous advice by migrating to 
Maquoketa, Iowa, with his parents, who located 
on a farm some forty miles from Davenport. 
An uneventful fourteen years followed, during 
which he attended the country school three 
months out of each twelve. Standing out in 
his early experience is the memory of the time, 
following the Civil War, when corn was so cheap 
and fuel so scarce that corn was freely burned 
during the long winter to keep the family living 
quarters warm. 

At fourteen Humphrey struck out for him- 
self, going farther west, to Plattsmouth, Ne- 
braska. It was then that his ambition to become 
a druggist asserted itself, and he got a job in 
the drug store. Realizing the limitations of his 
country school education, he resolved to go 
through high school. He managed it by working 
in the drug store, putting up prescriptions at 
night, and studying still later into the night by 
expenditure of that magic fluid of successful 
careers, the midnight oil, while during the day 
he attended what then ranked as a high school. 
In summer he was able to earn additional money 
by working on a farm preparatory to his long 
evenings at the store. And, in addition to his 
high school work, he kept doggedly at the study 
of pharmacy, intending to follow that profession. 

For nearly three years he had followed this 
self-imposed routine of work and study when 
there happened the incident which changed the 
course of his future life and gave the country a 
mechanical engineer to serve in the upbuilding 
of the railroad empire of the West. Even back 


in his farm days the lad had found that he en- 
joyed more than any other task the little odd jobs 
of puttering over rough but effective repair work 
on the mowing machine and other farm equip- 
So when the generator which supplied 


ment. 
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This is not a multi-millionaire’s home, as would appear at first glance, but the general offices 
of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company. A feature of this novel building is that its 
twenty-five clocks are operated by compressed air. 


the soda fountain in the Plattsmouth drug store 
with carbonic acid gas went out of commission 
and there was no repair man for miles around, 
it was Humphrey who finally took it apart “to 
see how it worked,” made the necessary repairs, 
and set it working again. 

This feat came to the notice of a Dr. Living- 
ston, whose prescriptions the boy had often filled 
and who was then chief surgeon of the Burling- 
ton & Missouri River Railroad. There followed 
the sound advice to waste no more time at the 
drug business—also an opportunity to enter the 
shops of the B. & M. R., which Humphrey readily 
accepted. 

Starting as machinist’s, apprentice, he found 
it necessary, in order to support himself and buy 
books for the study of mechanics, to continue 
his night work as soda water dispenser and com- 
pounder of prescriptions at the drug store. By 
dint of hard work, often running over into the 
wee sma’ hours of the morning—when the aver- 
age shop beginner was thinking only of having 
a good time—young Humphrey was able to per- 
fect himself in mechanical engineering. Thus 
he made rapid progress at the shop taking 
eager advantage of the conditions then prevail- 
ing which made it necessary for an apprentice 
to do all sorts of work, including the firing 
of a locomotive. Those days of willing, hard 
work and the long nights of harder study of 
engineering and mechanics which burnished the 
lamp of genius within him, laid the foundation 
for the building of the man. Through his own 
efforts he gained the knowledge which enabled 
him to accept advanced positions as they were 
later offered to him. 


Successful in Politics 


After learning the machinist’s trade, he went 
farther west, to Rawlins, in what was then 
Wyoming Territory, in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountain section. The Union Pacific had been 
completed only nine years before and there were 
then only two trains crossing the continent daily 
over the one transcontinental line formed by the 
junction of the Union Pacific and the Central 
Pacific. Rawlins was a railroad town of about 
seven hundred population, composed largely of 
cattle men, cowboys and railroad employees. In 
this rough-and-ready Western town, acting as 
machinist and gang boss for the Union Pacific 
Railroad, Humphrey learned the fundamentals 
of human relationship between boss and worker 


in the days when every man stood on his own 
feet and fought his own fight. 

Humphrey entered the political arena during 
his railroading days in Colorado at the solicita- 
tion of friends in El Paso County, of which 
Colorado Springs is the county seat. He was 
elected to the State Legislature in 1892. That 
was the year the Populists—the Bolsheviki of 
those days—carried the state, electing a hostler 
of the mining camp of Aspen to the governor- 
ship. Through the stormy days of “Bloody 
Bridle” Waite’s administration, Humphrey stood 
staunchly for the constitutional laws of the na- 
tion and the state. His vote in the House gave 
the Republicans the majority of one which en- 
abled them to prevent the passing of obnoxious 
laws. He was re-elected for a second term by a 
very large Republican majority, and was unani- 
mously made Speaker of the House. 

In 1903, after Mr. Humphrey had made a 
name for himself wherever there were difficult 
things to be done in the railroad business through- 
out the West, George Westinghouse sought him 
out for the post of Western manager of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., with headquarters 
in Chicago. This position involved control of 
the growing interests of the air brake concern in 
all of the territory west of the Mississippi. 
Humphrey justified the hopes of Mr. Westing- 
‘house by rising in less than two years to the 
position of general manager, at Pittsburgh. Four 
years later, in 1909, he was elected vice-president 
and also became a director. Last year he was 
e'ected president. 





We pay perhaps the lowest salaries of any 
large corporation in America. Our method of 
rewarding merit is to give each individual a 
share of the profits that result from his per- 
sonal efforts. It is my belief that no man 
can work efficiently unless he is free from 
domestic worries. It is our plan, therefore, to 
give each employee a stipulated wage that will 
free him from concern over his home affairs. 
—Eugene G. Grace, President, Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 

a e 
Most of our failures are due to neglect of 
very simple principles. We persist in the de- 
sire to get something for nothing, to make 
progress without paying in effort. 

When you come up toe mark set for your- 
self it is safe to conclude that the standard 
was set too low. 
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HOW LINCOLN WOULD SOLVE UNREST 


E, of this day, must try to solve many 
social and industrial problems requiring 
to an especial degree the combination of 

indomitable resolution with coolheaded sanity. 
We can profit by the way in which Lincoln used 
both these traits as he strove for reform.’ 

These are the words of Theodore Roosevelt, 
then president, spoken ten years ago at Hodgen- 
ville, Kentucky, on the farm where Abraham 
Lincoln was born. It was the one hundredth 
anniversary of Lincoln’s birth. Leading up to 
this statement, which has a greater 
significance today than ever before, 
Roosevelt, also a man of: vision, 
said: 

“Lincoln saw into the future with the 
prophetic imagination usually vouch- 
safed only to the poet and seer. He 
had in him all the lift toward great- 
ness of the visionary, without any of 
the visionary’s fanaticism or egotism; 
without any of the visionary’s narrow 
jealousy of the practical man and in- 
ability to strive in practical fashion for 
the realization of an ideal. He had the 
practical man’s commonsense and will- 
ingness to adapt means to ends; but 
there was in him none of that morbid 
growth of mind and soul which binds 
so many practical men to the higher 
things of life. No more practical man 
ever lived than this homely backwoods 
idealist; but he had nothing in com- 
mon with those practical men whose 
consciences are warped until they fail 
to distinguish between good and evil, 
fail to understand that strength, abil- 
ity and shrewdness, whether in the 
world of business or of politics, only 
serve to make their possessor a more 
noxious, a more evil member of the 
community if they are not guided and 
controlled by a fine and high moral 
sense.” 


Today, with industrial unrest 
greater than ever before, with 
radicals and reactionaries clashing, 
let us turn to Lincoln as a beacon 
light to point the way to a union 
of ideals and a mutual understand- 
ing. 
“He had continually to check 
those who wished to go forward 
too fast, at the same time he over- 
rode the opposition of those who 
wished not to go forward at all. 
The goal was never dim before his 
vision, but he picked his way cau- 
tiously, without either halt or 
hurry as he strode toward it.” 
Thus Roosevelt continued his ad- 
dress, and then voiced the senti- 
ment, which every man, employer 
and employee, business executive 
or labor leader, should take unto 
himself : 

“Yet perhaps the most wonderful thing of all 
and, from the standpoint of the American of 
today and of the future, the most vitally im- 
portant, was the extraordinary way in which 
Lincoln could fight valiantly against what he 
deemed wrong and yet preserve undiminished 
his love and respect for the brother from whom 
he differed.” 

Somebody once said to Lincoln that he pos- 
sessed a wonderful mind and that impressions 
were easily made upon it and never effaced. 
“No,” said he, “you are mistaken. I am slow 
to learn and slow to forget that which I have 
learned. My mind is like a piece of steel— 
very hard to scratch anything on it and almost 
impossible, after you get it there, to rub it out.” 

Our minds, too, have been like pieces of steel 
—very hard to scratch on them the deeper mean- 
ings of Lincoln’s precepts and examples. As 
industry and society progress there will always 
and inevitably be conflicts, and out of these con- 
flicts should come progress. But true progress 


His Judgments as Applicable to 
Present-Day Situation as 
His Own Time 


By Walter Drey 


and permanent industrial and social betterment 
will come only if the victory is won without 
hatred. There is no room in American industry 
for either the Bolshevik or the reactionary who, 
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to gain his ends, foments class hatred. There 
can be no true victory or progress unless we 
indelibly scratch on our minds the ideal that 
industrial betterment must come without hatred 
by the man with brawn for the man with brain. 

The greatness of Lincoln was appreciated by 
the men of his own time. After his assassina- 
tion funeral services were held in cities, towns 
and hamlets throughout the country. In Con- 
cord, Ralph Waldo Emerson, our great Ameri- 
can philosopher, speaking deeply and simply, 
said of Lincoln: “He had a strong sense of duty 
which it was very easy for him to obey: then 
he had what farmers call a long head; was ex- 
cellent in working out the sum for himself, in 
arguing his case fairly and firmly. Then it 
turned out he was a great worker, had prodigious 
faculty of performance; worked easily. A good 
worker is so rare; everybody has some disabling 
quality. In a test of young men that start to- 
gether and promise so many brilliant leaders for 
the next age, each fails on trial; one by bad 


health, one by conceit, or by love of pleasure, 
or lethargy, or an ugly temper. Each has some 
disqualifying thought. that throws him out of the 
career. But this man was sound to the core; 
cheerful, persistent, all right for labor and liked 
nothing so well.” 

If this side of Lincoln were only emphasized 
more, in our schools, in our political meetings, in 
our anniversaries and celebrations, what a power- 
ful weapon it would be in combating the false 
doctrine of less work, less effort, less production 
by the masses of the common people! 
For Lincoln was a plain man of the 
people ; he understood them and they 
understood him. Lincoln, because 
he was a worker, achieved, and 
others worked with him and, for 
him. 

Lincoln is a sacred heritage to 
all Americans whether men of 
brain or of brawn. Let us keep 
before us, particularly at this time, 
the memory of Lincoln the worker. 
Let us emulate him, by increasing 
our efforts, our industrial produc- 
tion. 

The wit and wisdom of Lincoln 
are epic, and their value grows with 
the years. 

“He is the author of a multitude 
of good sayings so distinguished 
as pleasantries that it is certain 
that they had no renutation at first 
hut as jests,” said Emerson. more 
than fifty years ago, “and onlv 
later by the very acceptance and 
adoption they find in the mouths 
of millions, turn out to be the wis- 
dom of the hour. I am sure if this 
man had ruled in a period of less 
facility of printing, he would have 
become mythological in a very few 
years like Aeson or Pilpay. or one 
of the Seven Wise Masters by his 
fables and proverbs. But the 
weight and penetration of many 
passages in his letters, messages 
and speeches, hidden now by the 
very closeness of their anplication 
to the moment, are destined here- 
after to wide fame. What pregnant 
definition; what unerring common- 
sense; what foresight and, on great 
occasions, what Iofty and more than 
national tone. His brief speech at 
Gettysburg will not easily be sur- 
passed by words on any recorded 
occasion.” 

How prophetic has been this 
vision of Emerson in regard to 
Lincoln and how thoroughly his 
wisdom applies to present industrial condi- 
tions!’ While Herndon quotes this statement as 
Lincoln’s advice to lawyers, note how intimately 
it applies to some emplovers adopting high- 
falutin’ welfare methods: “Don’t shoot too high. 
Aim lower and the common people will under- 
stand you. They are the ones you want to reach 
—at least they are the ones you ought to reach. 
The educated and refined people will understand 
you anyway. If you aim too high your ideas 
will go over the heads of the masses and only , 
hit those who need no hitting.” 

Substitute “agitator” for some unknown law- 
yer of whom Lincoln was speaking: “He can 
compress the most words into the smallest ideas 
of any man I ever met.” 

That fits many windy persons today. 

Progress in business comes through initia- 
tive. In all organizations there are men who 
either through ownership or long years of serv- 
ice are so well established that they can afford 

(Continued on page 296) 





HOW TO BE HEALT 


HOUSANDS of America’s business and 

professional men break down every year 

from some heart, brain or kidney com- 
plication. They cease, thus, to be useful. They 
are forced “to go to the rear” in the march of 
great endeavor. And the result is a tremendous 
loss in national power, since, after all, health is 
an asset—the most precious of all—in an in- 
dividual, in a race or in a nation. 

It is all wrong, this notion that, having at- 
tained majority safely, a man or a woman can 
safely cease to have intelligent regard for his 
body. In ourselves we all know this, but in our 
practices we forget it, or neglect it. Indeed, it 
is usually only those men who have strained 
too hard on their own physical endurance, and 
fallen, who know how provident they must be. 
Think of the disastrous ends to the careers of any 
number of the nation’s celebrated men. Think 
of the enormous and increasing death rate from 
degenerative tendencies of the middle aged, here 
in America. Think of the results of the draft: 
one young man of every two was “sent to the 
rear” before ever shouldering arms, and usually 
because of neglect of his own body. 

There are some men, to be sure, who, thorgh 
driven by huge mental tasks, continue until they 
are fifty years of age to improve in health, 
strength and efficiency. Roosevelt was one of 
them, and we all know his struggle; there is 
much that is epic in that struggle, indeed, much 
that every man, and especially every middie- 
aged man, might take to heart. What Roosevelt 
did for his body, which, to begin with, was far 
under the average in power, thousands of other 
men may do, by similar sturdy methods from 
the time they are in young manhood until mid- 
dle life. ; 


Physical Exercise Necessary 


Up to middle life, men and women may 
actually increase in physical power through their 
mental .and emotional efforts, even though they 
do not spend much time in physical exercise. 
But this is not always a safe method to pursue, 
as we shall later see. For, about the age of 
forty-five or fifty, certain destructive changes be- 
gin to take place in the body, which, if a man 
is not prepared to meet from strength ac- 
cumulated in reserve, may lead to an early break- 
ing up of vital resources. When, in other words, 
the arteries begin to harden, the strain on the 
heart, brain and kidneys becomes greatly intensi- 
fied. Then it is, in short, when a well-developed 
muscular system, produced through judicious 
phvsical activity rather than by nervous tension 
and strain, tends to help a man out of difficulties 
by providing a natural reservoir for a large 
amount of blood. 

If, in other words, the large muscles of the 
trunk and the extremities have never been de- 
veloped, along with th: blood vessels that supply 
them, an increased phys‘cal, mental or emoti: nal 
strain is likely to prove disastrous. That is why 
thousands of our business and professional men 
break down every year from some complication 
due to the fact that they have not, earlier in 
life, prepared a natural outlet in their muscles, 
to relieve increased blood pressure in which cir- 
cumstances, grief, care, anxiety, disappointment 
or worry (which is only another term for a 
chronic state of fear), tend to check the cir- 
culation of the blood of the muscles and the skin 
and lead to congestion and disease of some of 
the internal organs. The same result, inciden- 
tally, may occur from the excessive use of to- 
bacco or alcohol, or the attempt to reduce weight, 
when one is too fat, or from the attempt to se- 
cure more muscular vigor after middle life by 
violent and prolonged efforts at unaccustomed 
phvsical training. 

The time to do the constructive and devel .p- 
mental work of the body, so we can readily 
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Easy and Pleasurable for Middle 
Aged Persons at Cost of 
15 Minutes Daily 


~ By Dudley A. Sargent 


The Noted Physical Director 


see, is, thus, in the formative period of youth 
and early manhood. For, after, or during, mid- 
dle life the chief object should be the conserva- 
tion of energy and the preservation of mental 
and physical power. This, moreover, can be 
done easily and naturally by those who received 
some sort of intelligent physical education in 
their youth, either through work or through play, 
or by the judicious practice of some of the many 
forms of school gymnastics and athletics. 

All that is necessary to keep a man past or in 
middle life in good mental and physical condi- 
tion is the daily use of all the large muscles of 
the trunk and limbs in a systematic course of 
body flexions and extensions. 

If these big muscle movements, lasting from 
ten to twenty minutes, can be taken in connec- 
tion with some mild form of play, or with some 
game or sport which is enjoyable, the value of 
the exercise will be much enhanced. 

The best argument for such simple provision 
against collapse is the necessity therefore. The 
proof is in; it has been in a long time, and only 
now are business men in perceptible numbers 
deeming it wise to take heed. 

When we consider the complexity of our pres- 
ent-day civilization, moreover, with all its mani- 
fold division of labor and its multiplicity of 
specialties, we cannot help but note the fact that, 
just in measure that men trained for specific 
service become intensified and valuable in their 
work, so the temptation, for them, to neglect 
their bodies is apt to increase. We are all more 
or less bent upon intensification—upon speciali- 
zation. That condition is true in all the arts, in 
industries, in all the walks of life well nigh. 


If we cannot keep well, what we might have 
achieved is cut short. If we keep well, the value 
of our services grows with continuance; i. e., the 
longer a man or woman is able to prepare for 
service, logically, the better service he or she 
should render. And it follows that for this lat- 
ter reason, if for no other, everything should be 
done by the community to conserve the health 
and mental and physical soundness of men and 
women of middle age. It is accordingly gratify- 
ing to find that, in part because the death-rate 
from degenerative tendencies in the middle ages 
is now greater in the United States than in any 
other civilized country in the world, commend- 
able efforts toward conservation of the health 
of the middle-aged are being made. In many 
of our colleges, city athletic clubs and city gym- 
nasiuts fine work is being done in the conserva- 
tion of health and of service of men of middle 
age—so much fine work that there can be no plea, 
as a rule, for exemption because proper agencies 
for keeping in condition do not exist. 

There ought, thus, to be fewer “tired business 
men,” and there will be if all business men look 
carefully to their own health. There ought to 
be fewer break-downs; and there can be fewer. 
There ought to be, and there can be, an end to 
the notion that many middle-aged men and 
women have about themselves and that many 
others have about middle-aged men and women, 
that they are “old” at forty, that they must then 
or thereabouts give way to the young. 

For the remedy is so simple and so pleasur- 
able, if one but gets into the spirit of it, that the 
major law to American efficiency must sooner or 
later be the “commandment” which, Colonel 
Roosevelt laid down to Jack Cooper, his trainer, 


HY WHEN YOU'RE BUSY 


“for the good of every person, young and old, 
weak and strong, sick or well, rich or poor”: 


“Thou and they children and thy children’s 
children shall frequently and regularly prac- 
tise some approved form of physical culture ; 
not for thine own good alone, but for the 
good of thy offspring and for the good of 
the community, for the good of the nation, 
the state, society, and for the good of all 
humanity.” 


That “commandment” every efficient business 
man and woman, every professional man and 
woman, indeed, every middle-aged American, 
ought to have framed and placed upon his or 
her desk where he who runs—for the 5:15 train, 
perhaps—may always read. 

It is, indeed, the first Jaw of efficiency. 





When the Fast Train 
Got Stalled 


There was something wrong with the loco- 
motive, and the fast train on the Pennsylvania 
bound for Philadelphia to New York had to 
stop. The engineer worked on the engine and 
the fireman helped. Neither seemed to be 
able to do any good. 

The passengers, meanwhile, fidgetted, as 
passengers usually do. Some one passing 
through the chair car remarked it was engine 
trouble. 


Thereupon a tall, white-haired man got up, 
and going out, proceeded locomotiveward. He 
asked a few questions of the engineer and, be- 
ing informed that they couldn’t discover the 
trouble, he said: 

“Better let me take a look at her.” 

Thereupon he climbed into the cab. Con- 
sidering his bulk and his years, he seemed to 
be pretty spry for an old boy. Then he peeled 
off his coat and got busy. He was a very 
earnest person for a few minutes, but at the 
end of that time he gave a grunt of satis- 
faction. 

“Let me have a hunk of waste,” he said. He 
got it. With it he got the grease and grime 
off his hands. Then he put on his coat, and, 
climbing down to the ground, returned to the 
chair car. The locomotive whistle tooted and 
the train proceeded. 

Who was the white-haired man? A former 
workingman who still is a workingman, al- 
though president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Co.—Samuel M. Vauclain—Richard Spillane, 
in Commerce and Finance. 


= * * 


The bigness of our institutions represents 
profit, and people dislike that; they think it is 
profiteering, which it is not. The think of 
Swift, the packer, as an individual who has 
made millions; they do not know that Swift 
represents a vast corporation in which there 
are thousands of stockholders. They do not 
know, as any bank might inform them, that 
Swift is a tremendous borrower, and that prob- 
ably a million people have a direct financial 
interest in his operations. Almost as many 
people are interested in the big packers, in 
one way and another, as are interested in the 
successfil oneration of the post office depart- 
ment.—F.. W. Howe. 


* * * 


Most. of our industrial troubles could be 
eliminated if business: men only created ef- 
ficient means of communication between 
themselves and their workers.—Thomas 
Dreier. 
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WANTED: MAN WITH A DREAM AND 


NXIOUS eyes scan the business horizon 
A “seeking a sign,” for the times are heavy 

with uncertainty, though faith in the out- 
come runs strong. 

Men eagerly study the workings of every new 
idea, the mechanics of every new plan. Out of 
it all is emerging sanity of thought and action 
through which American industry may realize 
the greatness of its opportunity. 

Opportunity brings responsibility; let us turn 
our eyes away from “seeking a sign,” away from 
the mechanics of new plans, away from effects, 
to causes. 

A banker thus defines the genesis of the whole 
solution : 

“There must always be a man with a dream 
and a vision.” 

We are entering the young manhood of our 
National Progress, which is the total of individu- 
al experiences. 

In infancy we learn to walk—alone. 

Later years bring marching with others to a 
common goal which some one sets for us, and 
as a nation we are just learning to march socially 
and industrially. 


Leaders Men of Vision 


The goal-setters are the men in every line of 
business who have the dream and the vision, 
the long sight and the ability to make clear for 
others a practical point to which all can work. 
They are the discoverers of the common inter- 
ests. Frequently these are the men from whom 
their associates least expect such expression. 
thus confounding the literal-minded ones who 
delight to classify and “tag” their fellows—par- 
ticularly their competitors. 

Two illustrations: 

Not many vears ago a “lumberman” was just 
a maker of boards who slashed throuch our tim- 
ber resources, an unorganized force for the pro- 
duction of raw material. Bulking as one of our 
greatest industries, “lumber” then had all the 
individual distrust and narrow selfishness that 
come from working away back in the timber, but 
is now really finding itself in the greatness of 
its common identity. 

More than a dozen vears ago a few men in 
what was then its “low-downest” branch rebelled 
against the waste and loss imposed by methods 
within the industry, and sounded a faint rallying 
cry to their competitors. Beset by all the evils 
of cut-throat competition, ruthless buyer domina- 


R. H. Dowman, director, and Captain Frederic Wilbert, who is now 
serving his tenth term as president of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers Association, an example of the successful application of 
*co-operative methods. Others who have taken a prominent part in the 


development of this industry are E. G. 


Swartz, H. H. 
L. W. Gilbert, J. F. Wigginton, C. S. Williams and George E. Watson. 
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How “Giving to Get,” or Intelli- 
gent Co-operation, Can Build 
Up Any Industry 


By Murray Springer, 


Executive Vice-President of Crosby, Chicago 


tion and hopeless confusion on grading rules and 
costs, this little group struggled for cohesion 
and strength in an effort to develop their com- 
mon interests. Their dream and vision were 
clear that the purpose of their existence was the 
earning of profits and that their only hope for 
this lay in extending their trade, not the trade of 
- as against another, but of each with the help 
of all. 

They at length found their voice, and with 
what was even then a pitifully small sum, and 
what would now be almost hopeless, they began 
to tell the buying power of the country about the 
superiority of their kind of wood for certain 
definite uses. 

One natural effect of rallying to a common 
interest was a gradual lessening of blind com- 
petition through a growing realization that be- 
catise a man is a competitor he is not always 
untruthful. As their trade extension work grew 
in strength and volume, so did the willingness of 
each to give for the good of all, and the barriers 
of distrust and suspicion were broken down be- 
tween them. 

This first experiment of “giving to get” in the 
lumber industry has brought red gum lumber 
from the position of an outcast to a preferred 
place in the markets both at home and abroad. 

Space does not permit the details of this prog- 
ress except to note that not many years after 
it started the owners of a big tract of gum timber 
made most advantageous financial connections 
because, and only because, their once despised 
product had found its voice and its real market 
as a united instead of a divided industry. 

There were hard and bitter struggles, with 
failure hanging on the skirts of early progress, 
and only by the defeatless purpose born of “the 
dream and vision” has the present great success 
been won. 

Let us turn to our second illustration, southern 
cypress. 

About the time that red gum was beginning 
to find itself two men sat one balmy day on the 
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porch of a southern shooting lodge. One of them 
then as now a power and guiding spirit in the 
best progress “of the whole lumber industry, 
listened while his companion dreamed aloud. 
That day-dream has come true and its develop- 
ment is one of the most fascinating stories of 
industrial co-operation in our time. 

Against all the retarding conditions of waste- 
ful competition and lack of organized informa- 
tion and effort, a little group of producers had 
progressed from a faint glimmer of common in- 
terest to the point where they were ready for 
the conversion of this dream into reality. At that 
time cypress was a drug on the market—no one 
wanted it, and timber investments in cypress 
were at a heavy discount. Though the kind of 
wood was different, the problem was identical 
with red gum, namely, “Trade Extension,” the 
purpose of all business. 


Dream Becomes Reality 


Within a year cypress was out of the dumps 
and on the upward road, and it has never faltered 
since. 

The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation today stands at the forefront of industrial 
co-operation in America and is recognized as a 
leader in its industry, for it was the first kind of 
wood identified by brand to the buying public. 
And that was a part of “the dream.” 

These two illustrations could be multiplied by 
others from nine other industries within the 
compass of an individual experience, but these 
two lead us to the cause which we are seeking. 

First. we have the man with the dream and 
the vision that the banker mentioned; then we 
have the search for a common interest of all. an 
interest that is greater than the divided interests 
of each. and this leads us to pause for a little 
clearer definition of a contributory cause. 

The average business mind is a paradox. Un- 
der the usual “nose to grindstone” conditions. 
resulting from the tendency to “do it all myself” 
and hesitation to delegate responsibility, we find 
in all lines of business too high a percentage of 
men who are the most perfect examples of nar- 
row selfishness and suspicious greed. And yet 
it is these same men who, when they are shown 
how to drop their needless burden, are the most 
valiant fighters for the better orders of things 
under the banner of “Giving to Get.” The nar- 
row selfishness becomes intelligent selfishness. 
with realization that under true co-operation each 

always gets more than he gives. 





R. M. Carrier and J. W. McClure, president and vice-president of the 

American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, another illustration 

of how intelligent co-operation has built up a great industry. Others 

whose names may be mentioned as pioneers in this industry are 

C. L. Harrison, E. A. Lang, H. B. Weiss, W. B. Burke, W. E. DeLaney, 
George E. W. Luehrmann and J. M. Pritchard. 
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That is the eternal soundness of real “giving 
to get,” in that the giving always brings a profit 
—the reason for being in business. Then, through 
an expression of that common interest in profit 
by trade activities, we have explanation for the 
big swing by business men toward the practice 
of “intelligent” instead of “narrow” selfishness. 
Anything so inclusive in application and effect 
must have some common basic principle, and we 
find it defined in a single word. The thing that 
red gum, cypress, and all other united industries 
give to their members, their trade and the public 
is greater service. 


Trade Extension is the first law of business 
growth. Service is the life of that law. 


And what do these industries get in exchange? 


A freedom from the unfair domination of keen- 
knifed buyers; the security that comes from ac- 
curate cost knowledge; stabilized markets that 
bring known values to users and fair returns 
to producers. 


THIS AUTHORITY SUGGESTS 


LL of us realize that there is more or 

less inflation in security values, prices, 

incomes, and wealth estimates; but few 
of us are willing to believe that it applies to 
ourselves. The other fellow, we think, is fool- 
ish to imagine that he is always going to re- 
ceive his present big pay or income, or that 
the stocks he has just bought are going to 
. hold at their present high prices. But your 
own stocks are selected with such cleverness 
that they will withstand any storm, and our 
own income is merely the just reward for the 
brainy and valuable efforts which we are mak- 
ing, but which have only recently attained the 
appreciation which they have always deserved. 
We have a sort of a superior pity for the 
millions of others who are living in a fool’s 
paradise, and look down upon them calmly 
from our impregnable position. 

But, curiously enough, 90 per cent. of us 
feel this way, and we cannot all be right. The 

wage earner believes that wages are even 
- now lower than they should be; the farmer 
thinks he ought to get more for his milk and 
his livestock ; the government employee is cer- 
tain that he is underpaid; the holder of ship- 
ping stocks is positive that ocean freight rates 
will never come down again; and so it is that 
from millionaire to office boy each typical in- 
dividual is firmly convinced that his own posi- 
tion in the business world is secure. 

The inflation is admitted. Our bank loans 
have more than doubled: our money circula- 
tion per capita has done likewise ; goods prices 
have gone up from 50 per cent. to 400 per 
cent.; farm land values in many sections have 
risen 50 or 75 per cent.; we have issued more 
than enough new securities in a single month 
to have their par value equal the wealth of 
the thirteen colonies in revolutionary times; 
we have counted the $23,000,000,000 of war 
bonds as a net addition to our national wealth; 
and we have reached the conclusion that, after 
all, hard work is more or less unnecessary. 
Why not do less work and charge more for it? 

Furthermore, at least 95. per cent. of us be- 
lieve that this happy condition of big income 
and little effort never before occurred in the 
history of the world. We think it is our su- 
perior smartness which has brought it about. 
So our fathers thought in the early seventies 
until the inflation was suddenly blown away 
and the big incomes and large wealth proved 
to exist on paper only. So the British thoucht 
in 1721 when tens of thousands were making 
a living without effort through speculation in 
the South Sea shares: but the bubble was in- 
considerate enough to burst and leave them all 
stranded with even their original principal 
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But there is something back of all this. It 
strikes home to the life of every worthy business 
in the land. 

The World War, through the last ruthless out- 
burst of the treacherous Hun, has taught us at 
least two valuable business lessons: 

First, it has turned our eyes from the worship 
of the. “kolossal” and brute force. 

Second, it has taught us that, if the principle 
of real co-operation was good enough to win the 
war, it is good enough to win the battles for 
better business. 

The trail has been blazed. 

It is a matter of record that no genuine, honest 
effort at business co-operation by competitors 
has failed where it was based on real trade ex- 
tension and not lost in technicalities that lead to 
new distrusts. 

But the banker stated the genesis clearly. 

Is your industry waiting for some one to set 
its goal? 


Some Facts and Figures That 
Are Calculated to Make You 
Think Seriously 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


gone. So every people has always thought 
at the top of every boom that ever occurred. 
One of the curious things about human nature 
is that the noble mind of man made in the 
image of God can never break itself of the 








Is He Right? 


Do you expect these boom times to last? 
Read this article by a capable student of 
economic history. It may be that you 
will not agree with his conclusions; but 
at least the facts and figures and his- 
toric precedents he presents are worthy 
of your serious thought. My own opin- 
ion ts that the money market and other 
significant symptoms are beginning to 
act significantly. 








ostrich habit of shutting its eyes to inflation 
and believing, contrary to all the evidence, that 
each successive boom will be permanent. 

The irresistible force that always checks 
every boom and breaks down inflated values is 
exhaustion of capital supplies.. It is the us- 
ing up of loanable funds or liquid capital 
through investing them in new enterprises, or 
in inflated inventories. This was the force 
that checked the booms of 1906, 1902, 1890. 
1883, 1872, 1856 and other booms as far back 
as recorded history goes. This same force is 
now plainly in evidence; for all can see from 
the rise in interest rates throughout the coun- 
try. and from the exhaustion of loanable funds, 
that the capital is not available for a continua- 
tion and enlaraement of this boom. Yet how 
many believe their eyes? 

Let us notice, for example. the inflation of 
bank loans. On June 30, 1914, all national 
and state banks and trust companies in the 
United States had outstanding aggregate loans 
of $15,339,477.906. Bv Tune 30. 1918, this had 
increased to $32.589,000,000. By the end of 
Tune, 1919, the outstanding bank loans must have 
been about $36,901,400.000, and at the present 
time can hardly be much under $40,000,000.000. 

To June 30, 1919, we increased our bank 
loans by not less than $21,561,900,000. Admit- 





The old days are gone. The new times are 
crowding, and survival demands constructive 
progress. 

The goal must be set. 

YOU? 


The effect on the moral habits is not more 
certain than striking ; he who has learned to be 
economical has first gotten rid of pernicious 
modes of spending money. Every time he adds 
to his amount he has an additional motive for 
perseverance. In the provision he is making 
for futurity is associated all which can gratify 
him as a father, a husband, a guardian or a 
friend. The talent which heaven has com- 
mitted to his care he improves for the objects 
of his affections; this, again, endears them to 
him, and thus the sum of human happiness is 
increased and extended. It is impossible for 
men continuing to act on such principles to 
be immoral.—From the first report to the Leg- 
islature in 1817 of the Bank of Savings in the 
City of New York. 


CAUTION 


tedly figures do not mean anything now that we 
have become so accustomed to the war expendi- 
tures of billions at a time. However, this in- 
crease in bank loans since the war began is 
equivalent to $203 for every man, woman and 
child in the United States, or $954 per family. 
If the borrowings were distributed equally 
amongst the population, each family would owe 
its bank nearly $1,000 more than it did in 1914. 

We are unconsciously doing the same thing 
that England did during the boom caused by our 
Civil War. That war cut off three-quarters of 
the British supply of cotton and large amounts 
of other raw materials used by British manu- 
facturing industries. Cotton rose to very high 
prices, and dozens of joint stock companies, the 
equivalent of our corporations, were organized 
to promote cotton growing in all parts of the 
world. There was not a chance in a million of 
success for these companies, since the natural 
advantages of our own cotton growing area are 
so superior to those of any other large area. 
Yet the stocks of these mew concerns were 
eagerly snapped up. The number of registered 
joint stock companies of all kinds in the United 
Kingdom rose from 165 in 1862 to 1,034 in 1865; 
and the nominal capital of the new companies 
was $3,070,195,072. 

These new and unstable concerns at their par 
value were worth a sum equivalent to 140 per 
cent. of the paid-up capital of all the railways 
in the United Kingdom. Otherwise expressed, 
the fictitious values of the new mushroom con- 
cerns exceeded the true value of one of Eng- 
land’s greatest old-established industries. 

But the chief difference between this and our 
own present performance seems to be that our 
story is still unfinished. Since this war began 
new incorporations in the United States, exclud- 
ing all the small concerns, have totaled $22,266.- 
926.200; and when the war began the railwavs 
of the United States were worth $15.719,696,925. 

Here again the mushrooms are taller than the 
forests. 

In both cases the rapid multiplication of new 
enterprises was due to the high prices of goods 
and commodities. and the prevailing belief that 
great profits could be made through going into 
the manufacture or production of the high- 
priced products. Before the war new incorpora- 
tions reached their maximum in 1901. when their 
nominal capital was $3,714.105,000. In the 
single month of October, 1919, however, they 
totaled $2,363.635.200. or two-thirds as much 
as in the whole year 1901. They consisted prin- 
cipally of corporations organized to turn out such 
high-priced products as the following: -Candy. 
ships, petroleum products, musical instruments, 
refined tin, printed matter, automobiles, iron and 


Some one will do it. 
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Pictures 


© Underwood & Underwood 


David R. Forgan, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago, speaking 
at the opening in the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, of an educational class in 
banking, investing, etc., for women. 
This innovation has proved very popu- 
lar and the classes are always well 
attended. 
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of Current Interest 
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© International News Service 

M. Paul Deschanel, for many years President of 

the French Chamber of Deputies, who has been 

elected President of France to succeed President 

Poincare. In the caucus of the French parliament 

M. Deschanel defeated Premier Clemenceau for 
the nomination. 





3 © Underwood & Underwood 

Charles Lathrop Pack, President of the American Forestry Association, on 

right with flag in hand, displaying posters showing itemized list of 35,000,000 

seeds being sent by the association to France, Belgium and Great Britain. 

The tree seeds are piled on the Common, Boston, Mass., from where they 

will be shipped overseas. Belgium and France are in particular need of 
tree seeds, for thousands of trees were destroyd by shell firing. 
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steel, ice, sugar, silver, dairy products, films, 
copper, buildings, electric batteries, soap, etc. 

The largest single group of new enterprises 
consists of those organized to produce or refine 
petroleum. Hence, in order to find out of what 
sort these new incorporations as a class are, we 
may well examine this group a little in detail. 

There are no better stock investments than 
good petroleum shares bought at the right price; 
but it is not the good shares that have brought 
about the present inflation and instability. 

In 1912 the Standard Oil subsidiaries at their 
market prices were worth $896,039,333; and 
adding 50 per cent. of this amount to represent 
the independent companies, the total capitaliza- 
tion of the petroleum industry of the United 
States was probably about $1,346,059,000. ‘The 
aggregate earnings of the industry were about 
$140,402,300, and these earnings were based 
on a crude petroleum output of 222,935,044 
barrels. 

In 1919 the Standard Oil subsidiaries alone 
were worth at their market prices $2,667,689,699, 
and adding 50 per cent. as before as an allow- 
ance for the independent concerns which were 
in business in 1912, the old companies were 
worth last year about $4,001,534,400. 

But during the war period, including 1919, 
there has been incorporated $5,595,222,000 of 
new oil concerns. 

Assuming that these sold their stocks to the 
public at average prices equivalent to 50 per 
cent. of par, it brings the total 1919 capitaliza- 
tion of the petroleum industry in this country 
up to $6,799,145,400 or thereabouts. 

Earnings, however, because of the increase in 
production to about 365,000,000 barrels, and be- 
cause of the rise in price, were about $544,368,- 
300 last year. Comparing earnings with capi- 
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talization, it is found that the industry earned 
only about 8.01 per cent. on its capitalization (at 
market values) in 1919 as compared with 10.4 
per cent. in 1912. Yet crude oil at the wells in 
1919 was worth an average price of $2.01 per 
barrel as compared with 73.7 cents in 1912. The 
true rise in price is even greater than this, since 
the 1919 output contained the larger percentage 
of low-grade oil. 


Deflation Inevitable. 


Now let us see how well able this huge capi- 
talization is to stand a readjustment to normal 
conditions. Suppose, for example, that oil prices 
should go back to where they were in 1912 so 
that the in:'ustry would have the benefit only 
of the increase in output. Such an event would 
apparently clip off about $4,295,645,400 from 
the present market value of the capitalization 
of the industry. Since it is estimated there are 
little more than 2,000,000 real investors in this 
country, a depreciation of this amount would 
be equivalent to about $2,147 per investor. 

If, however, prices should go only halfway 
back, the loss would be about $2,700,000,000, or 
$1,344 per investor. Admittedly, people feel 
very sure that petroleum prices will never go 
back; and so have they always felt in every bocm 
in history. If space permitted, we could quote 
the most prominent financial and political mag- 
nates of Great Britain and America, and quote 
them in regard to each successive boom, to the 
effect that prices would never go back again. 
This is a belief or superstition that always 
recurs whenever a boom recurs, and it is always 
believed by nine-tenths of the people, in face of 
the fact that it always proves erroneous. The 
sun always has set, but perhaps this time it 
won't! 


Thus in the case of new oil incorporations— 
which are typical of all the great classes of new 
enterprises—the indications are that 40 to 60 per 
cent. of the total present market value of the 
capital is pure water which will sooner or later 
evaporate. After the Civil War the boom here 
was in railroads rather than oil; and people 
were just as certain of the stability of the vast 
issues Of new railroad shares as they are now 
of that of the oil shares, or as they were in 
1721 of that of the South Sea Company shares. 
Yet from 1872 to 1877 the average price of 60 
active railroad stocks declined from $76.57 to 
$20.58, showing a depreciation of 73 per cent. 

Wealth estimates at present are absurdly high. 
People value their securities and property at 
the top prices of the bubble, and imagine the 
valuation to be permanent. The prevailing esti- 
mates of the wealth of the United States show an 
increase of $80,000,000,000 over 1914, and yet 
even at the highest estimates, the aggregate sav- 
ings out of earnings could not have been more 
than 20 to 25 billions during the past five years. 
Just so the British during the boom of the sixties 
saved about £45,000,000 per annum out of earn- 
ings and added about £130,000,000 annually to 
their conception of their wealth. 

The moral of the story is that we need to 
scrutinize our investments, and discriminate care- 
fully between true and fictitious values. After 
similar booms in the past the shrinkages in the 
market values of new stocks have usually been 
from 60 to 75 per cent. The degree of inflation 
now is as great as in many of these past in- 
stances, and the only possible safeguard against 
large depreciation in one’s wealth or assets ts to 
eliminate from one’s holdings all unstable securt- 
ties or properties. 


How Many HEARTS Are Working For You? 


“you? 
How many heads? 

How many hearts? 

Sit down and classify your employees. How 
many of them are hand and leg workers? How 
many head workers? How many heart workers? 

The hand and leg worker gives you his body. 
You pay him for muscular effort. His work, 
though of the simpliest routine nature, has to be 
watched. He has to be continually bossed. If 
you take him out of his accustomed routine he 
is lost—he has no capacity for using his head. 
Take your eyes off him for a little while and 
even his muscles will fail to respond because 
he has no interest in what he is doing—his heart 
is not there. 

The head worker is supposed to give you his 
brain. He is capable of producing ideas. Po- 
tentially he is valuable. Actually he is valueless 
—unless you have his heart along with his head. 

Head work plus heart work alone counts. 

Not until a man’s hopes and aspirations, his 
heart and soul, his very life, are wrapped up in 
the work set before him will his muscles or his 
mind perform to capacity. Without interest 
there is poor head work and no heart work. 

You pay high for a man if you employ only 
his body. You may think you’re getting him 
cheap. But you’re not. He’s costing you money. 

You pay dearly for the work of the man who 
gives you only his head. It matters not how 
capable he is, most of his thoughts, his ideas, 
won't hold water if his heart, his interest, is not 
with you. 

If you would get value received, and more, do 
something—anything—to obtain heart work. For 
the only real hard work is heart work. 

Now, money will buy a man’s hands and legs. 
It will buy his head. But money won’t buy a 
man’s heart. It never did and it never will. It 


H OW many hands and legs are working for 


Higher Pay Will Not Alone Win 
Enthusiastic Response— 
Things That Will 


By William Marvin Jackson 


Director, Personnel Development Service, “Forbes” 


takes something else to get that—a number of 
things. The purpose of this article is to tell 
what some of these things are. 

But first let me say that in order to get men 
to take a real interest in your work they must 
be really fitted for it—in physique, in mentality, 
in temperament, in training and education. Much 
is said these days about proper selection. Much 
is said but little is done. The common attitude 
is: “Let the other fellow do the experimenting; 
if he makes out well I’ll look into his methods.” 
If some employers realized what the misfits cost 
them they would bestir themselves and do a little 
experimenting on their own account—now. 

The first step in attempting to improve se- 
lection is one that every employer can take. To 
find out whether an applicant is fitted for a par- 
ticular job ¢he employer must have clearly in his 
mind—or, better, written out on paper before 
him—a picture of the various requirements for 
that job. He should know what the consensus 
of opinion is as to the physical, mental, tempera- 
mental and technical qualifications necessary 
for success in the work. In very small business 
establishments the employer has a fair notion of 
these things, particularly if he himself has grown 
up in the business. It is when the employing 


is delegated to someone else that this first step, 
this analyzing of the various types of work 
(called job analysis), must be taken in order to 
select people who will take an interest in their 
work, 

With the aid of a simple job analysis chart it 


is possible to prepare a detailed picture of every 
distinct type of work. 

This record should be in the hands of two per- 
sons: the employment manager and the examin- 
ing physician. There is hardly any business in 
which there is not some variation in the physi- 
cal requirements for different jobs; hence it is 
not only important that all applicants be ex- 
amined, but that they be examined with an eye 
to the exact nature of the work to be performed. 

After obtaining the picture of each job, the 
second and final step in proper selection is to 
get an accurate picture of the applicant. This 
is not easy. The science of sizing up people is 
still in its infancy, yet already much of value has 
been discovered or developed. The obvious 
thing to do is to make a study of the best methods 
as developed today. In large concerns the 
economical thing to do is to select an employ- 
ment manager who has made it his business to 
learn all he can about scientific selection. — 

To get an all-round picture of an applicant’s 
fitness for a particular job it is necessary to do 
four things: 


1. Investigate his previous record; if 
inexperienced his school record. _ 

2. Appraise his “human” qualities—tem- 
perament, appearance and manner, industry, 
self-dependence, initiative, etc. Some em- 
ployment managers have gradually evolved 
series of questions which help materially 
to bring out these qualities. At the same 
time they use “conscious” instead of “sub- 
conscious” comparison. 

3. Appraise his natural or native mental 
qualities and tendencies. Much could be 
said about the various methods worked out, 
or being worked out, for the purpose of 
judging mental qualifications. Suffice it to 
say that there is some good in a number 

(Continued on page 296) 
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There is a limit to the amount of good work 
that anyone can do; that limit varies with the 


man and it is for him to determine. Mere 
work, as such, amounts to nothing. Then is 
not the measure of personal efficiency, the 
amount of good work which can be done all 
the time? 

That is certainly the right measure—if you 
consider yourself as a mere human machine 
to be forced always to the limit of safety. 
But I do not consider myself anything of the 
kind. 

I have seen too many bare lives—lives in 
which only the getting of money mattered. I 
have seen superlatively keen business men 
grow old without having anything in their 
lives but money. Their cases are so pitiful; 
their lives so futile-—Charles H. Sabin. 


* * * 


Whither is your mind drifting? What are 
the things which you read and hear that make 
the most lasting impression on your mind? Are 
they the things that merely tickle your fancy 
or appeal to your sense of humor, or are they 
the things that make you reflect, ponder, and 
think? To keep your mind active and supple, 
you must exercise it just as you do your bodily 
muscles ; otherwise, flabbiness and atrophy will 
set in, and when you feel the need of summon- 
ing the aid of all your mental faculties, you 
will find, much to your chagrin, that you have 
few mental faculties worth summoning. 

To change the figure a little, the direction in 
which your mind is drifting depends upon what 
you feed it on. What do you read? What are 
your recreations? How much systematic 
studying are you doing? What personal goals 
have you set for attainment? If you will 
answer these and similar questions honestly, 
you can tell at once whether your mind is 
drifting or being directed. Which is it?—The 
Pace Student. 


* * * 


There have been caustic critics who said a 
clergyman never accepted a “call” to another 
church from the one of which he was pastor 
until it was at a higher salary. These charges 
have not been true. There is more of sacrifice 
in the ministry, and there should be, than in 
any other calling. Now there comes a note- 
worthy case in connection with the pulpit. 
Stuart B. Edmondson, who has been receiving 
$10,000 a year as district manager of an in- 
surance company in Chicago, has resigned to 
accept the pastorate of the Lake Forest Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at $2,500 a year. Mr. 
Edmondson preached eighteen years before he 
went into the insurance business. He says 
there are some things better than gold. 

There are.—Richard Spillane. ' 


x * 


If some people who have let the “grouch” 
habit grow upon themselves would try to make a 
record of all the happiness they see in the world, 
and of all the things that come to them in one 
single day for which they have cause to be “truly 
thankful,” the very multitude of records would 
shame them into becoming contented human be- 
ings.—Impressions. 











NEVER GIVE UP 


Never give up!—it is wiser and better 
Always to hope, than once to despair ; 
File off the load of doubt’s cankering fetters 
And break the dark spell of tyrannical care. 
Never give up, or the burden may sink you— 
Providence kindly has mingled the cup; 
And all trials and troubles bethink you, 
The watchword of life must be, “Never give 
up ag 


Never give up; there are chances and changes, 
Helping the hopeful a hundred to one, 
And through the chaos His wisdom arranges 
Ever success, if you'll only hold on. 
Never give up; for the wisest is boldest, 
Knowing that Providence mingles the cup, 
And of all maxims, the best as the oldest, 
Is the stern watchword of “Never give up!” 


Never give up, though the grapeshot may 
rattle, 
Or the full thunder-cloud over you burst, 
Stand like a rock, and the storm or the battle 
Little shall harm you, though doing their 
worst. 
Never give up; if adversity presses, 
Providence wisely kas mingled the cup; 
And the best counsel in all your distress 
Is the brave watchword of “Never give up!” 


* * * 


I am your friend. Come to me when emer- 
gency calls though you have a thousand 
friends, for I am certain. I am resource. I 
encourage efforts—fortify ambitions—protect 
possessions. I develop safe judgments by dis- 
closing the value of conservative thought, the 
rewards of conservative action. I teach thrift 
and thereby enrich. Through habits of thrift 
I cultivate other careful habits and discourage 
careless ones. Thus do I mould character and 
among your fellows improve your estimate 
and standing. When your mind has secured 
its opportunity to unrestrictedly indulge retro- 
spect, profound thought and sublime reflection, 
I shall stand ready to surround you in comfort 
with the atmosphere of peace, the happiness 
of ease and the things you will at such a time 
most desire to be surrounded with. I prepare 
and provide the way—your all time friend. 


I Am Your Bank Account—TNT Magazine. 


* * * 


It used to be the fashion for all sorts of 
business associations to hold gay dinners. To- 
day, conventions—serious, matter-of-fact, 
down-to-brass-tacks conventions—are the 
rule. Instead of conviviality, business men pre- 
fer sober, thoughtful discussions, helpful ad- 
dresses and mutual comparing of experiences 
with the single aim of improving their methods 
and their product. In almost every branch of 
industry there are scores of keen minds at 
work day-in, day-out, seeking to increase 
efficiency, to, discover labor-saving devices, to 
invent new processes, all with the object of 
rendering better service at less cost. In rail- 
roading, in engineering, in mining and metal- 
lurgy, in electricity, in many lines of manufac- 
ture, in grand-scale production, the United 
States has led the world. 


There is a great deal of difference between 
a dreamer and a man who sees visions. The 
dreamer awakes to the fact that he was asleep 
all the time, and the dream is soon forgotten; 
but the man who sees visions, sees while 
awake, the workings of his mind and heart 
constantly building, formulating—bringing the 
thing to pass—George Matthew Adams. 

* * * 


When the industrial worker, the brain work- 
er, and capital combine in the development of 
the resources of the community, the result is 
the production of wealth; and the problem of 
the future will be to properly apportion this 
wealth on equitable terms. It follows that in 
so far as American labor generally appreciates 
this situation and understands that wealth is 
not the product of labor or capital alone, but 
that the more labor the more wealth, labor 
will cooperate with the management in the 
production of profits. In the experience of the 
past year, the industrial worker in this com- 
pany has shown himself to be as sane and rea- 
sonable as the management has tried to be 
provident and considerate. Out of such co- 
operation and with proper understanding of the 
relation of the community and of capital te 
the labor of hand and brain, there is no problem 
of industry which may not be successfully 
solved.—President W. C. Teagle of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. 

° * * * 


Conservatism indicates lack of purpose just as 
surely as cold proves the absence of heat. 

Defensive arguments which attempt to justify 
inaction are dead things. 

The course of Reaction goes backward to Dis- 
satisfaction and Despair. 

The negative qualities which suggest why some- 
thing can not be accomplished spell Failure. 

* * * 


The more you work the less you worry, 
the more you hump the less you fret; and so 
get busy in a hurry, for industry’s the one 
best bet. I have observed that when I’m 
busy I’m pleased with everything in view; and 
I have often said to Lizzie, “I’m glad I have 
my chores to do.” My mind’s engaged with 
things that matter, with hoeing spuds and 
mowing grass; I have no time for idle chatter 
of evils that may come to pass. But when no 
honest tasks engage me my mind is filled 
with gloomy bunk; the rumors from abroad 
enrage me, and things at home seem pretty 
punk. Our statesmen deal in useless clamor, 
our diplomats are hayseed boobs; so I rear 
up and ply my hammer until I bust my inner 
tubes. I talk of bogies with my neighbors, 
and thrash old straw we’ve thrashed before; 
and all we need is useful labors to keep our 
heads from getting sore. For idleness leads on 
to brooding, and brooding’s bad for mortal 
men; it brings them dreams and schemes de- 
luding, and often lands them in the pen. I’d 
rather be among the boosters than train with 
grouchy also-rans; and when I’m busy herd- 
ing roosters I have no time for foolish plans. 
—Walt Mason. 

ocn 't 

Yesterday is dead—forget it ; tomorrow does 
not exist—don’t worry; today is here—use it. 
—Colson. 
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THE SIXTH RACE: A LOOK INTO FUTURE 


UE Service is coming more and more 

into the spiritual which actuates the 

successful commercial enterprise. But 
like the ideal which always eludes us, True 
Service for the sake of Service, has led, and 
is leading us on towards higher accomplish- 
ment. 

Is it not strange, when you seriously think 
of it, that men should have been actuated by 
the motives of gain at the expense of their 
fellows; of inordinate profit at the expense of 
their workmen? The tendency in the brute 
breast of the savage was necessary to defend 
himself against the world, and one hears even 
today of men who—having risen themselves 
through hard fights with the world—now seek 
or have until recently sought, to keep every 
one in their employ down to the barest ne- 
cessities. 

One such story was told to me recently. I 
mention it here constructively, because, as 
you will perceive, the man has changed his 
ways. The case is that of a lad—let’s call 
him Jones—who started peddling fruit on the 
east side of New York. He worked his way 
up selling newspapers, fighting for every cent. 
Then he entered an established commercial 
house as a salesman—all the while supporting 
his entire family out of his individual earn- 
ings. This hard life bred in the man a fibre 
of steel that was well tempered with stern- 
ness. 

No man ¥%o worked for him afterwards but 
felt the iron will and the iron fist. No man 
who worked for him was able to earn more 
than enough to keep body and soul together. 
Such had been his own experiences that he 
knew what it cost to live. So he ground his 
workers down—and they reciprocated at every 
turn. If the “old man” wouldn’t give them 
enough salary to live on, they would take it 
out of him on the expense account or in some 
other ‘way, by loafing or slighting their work, 
to get even. 

This went on for years, until a young ma1 
came in from the West with ideas. From 
being the advertising manager of Jones’ busi- 
ness, eventually this new-found friend took 
over the management of the entire business. 
His first step was to gain the confidence of 
the men under him, and treat them like hu- 
man beings. He raised their salary and taught 
them honesty in cash accounts. He removed 
the necessity of cheating, and developed honor 
in each employee. 

Sales began to mount; the business began 
to grow; the quality of the goods improved. 
Gross sales multiplied five times. 


Rewards of True Service 


Whereas Jones had treated his men like 
dogs, his new-found treasure took the opposed 
tack. Jones had screwed his employees down; 
the friend screwed them up to new endeavor. 
Meanwhile, what was happening to Jones? To 
his own intense astonishment—which was not 
apparent to him at first—he was himself being 
made over. 

And there, we imagine, is where the average 
man needs to start with his troubles—with 
Himself! Jones is a new man today. He has 
experienced the joy and the profits in True 
Service. 

Now, there are an infinite variety of Ser- 
vices that we recognize chiefly as coming from 
the heart, not merely from the head. This 


voluntary Service that springs from the will- 
ing heart; let’s look at that for a moment. 
Did you, as an employer, ever measure your- 
self up, and ask yourself how much of that 
you, yourself, exhibit, not only with yourself, 
when you are alone, but in your home, your 


Mr. Business Man, What Legacy 
Are You to Leave?. Service 
as Real Success 


By Carl Horton Pierce 


church, your societies, your business, and 
amongst your employees? 

You can’t stimulate the geuine article; you 
can’t camouflage it! It’s either genuine—born 
of a willing heart—or it isn’t there, except as 
a slumbering little spark, waiting—like Jones’ 
—to be fanned into tlame. 

But how many times have you wished that 
your family, and your servants, and your em- 
ployees, and your competitors, even, had a 
real sense of service? 

It is well to ponder these matters. It is well 
to start within yourself, and ask each day: 
“How can | serve my brother man?” “How 
can I help to establish the Brotherhood of 
Man on Earth?” The sooner you do that, 
the sooner you love your enemies, the sooner 
you eliminate from your environment the 
seeds of discord, hate, strife, worry, doubt, 
and fear, which attend these other disagree- 
able conditions—by that much you hasten the 
Universal Peace of Mankind with which your 
newspapers are filled, day by day—and for 
which you pray in your churches on Sunday. 


How to Benefit Future Generations 


But beyond and above this thought of Ser- 
vice in your business, which is another name 
for Profits, let us consider a service to mankind 
that you and your employees can render as 
a future dividend-producer for the coming 
generations. You say, perhaps, you are not 
interested. You really are vitally interested, 
because you take pride in handing to your 
boy, and perhaps your grandson, the highest 
and best that is within your power. 

Poets and philosophers predict, and have 
foretold with astonishing unanimity of 
thought, the coming to the earth in this 
next generation now upon us of a great “sixth 
race,” which is to revolutionize business methods 
and procedure. This race, so it is said, will 
be men of giant mental stature. They will be 
Big Men, filled with Big Ideas, and they will 
institute plans and systems and new ideas com- 
pared with which even our rapid progress dur- 
ing the war will make us look like mental and 
commercial pigmies. At least, so say the 
prophets. 

What do we owe to the coming generation, 
of which we are the fathers and grandfathers? 
We owe them integrity. We owe them all the 
business virtues, as we conceive virtue in our 
individual conscience. We owe them Service. 

And what—to your way of thinking—might 
be the highest service we could pay this com- 
ing Sixth Race? Would you care to say, and 
dare to say, that it is consecration to the 
best that is in us in every way? Would you 
care to take a mental journey into the era of 
this Sixth Race? 

We will presuppose that wireless telephones 
are a commonplace, that inter-communication 
with Europe, and across the oceans to Aus- 
tralia, and the far corners of the earth, by 
aerial route is a matter of everyday occurrence. 
We will suppose that reservoirs of oxygen 
are carried aboard so that inter-communication 
with the planets by dirigibles is just ordinary— 
like a trip to Switzerland before the war. 

We will presuppose a lot of things like that 
—tunnels under the ocean; submarines that 
have solved the problem of gravity pressure; 
telescopes worked by X-ray that penetrate the 
earth, and disclose her innermost secrets of 


stored-up wealth and energy. Let us say, too, 
that power plants are no longer necessary, and 
that Tecla’s inventions produce from poles 
stuck in the ground sufficient electricity from 
the earth to heat and light the earth, on call. 

Now we come to the attitude of the youths 
themselves. Mentally they are all set for in- 
vention and progress. But how about the 
heart? Did we—you and I—implant in them 
the sense of Service which would cause them 
to love to Serve their fellow beings? Or 
did we give them that military, martial spirit 
which will set them on each other as soon as 
they have devised new weapons of warfare? 
Must the world again be plunged into catac- 
lysms? Or is there to be peace? Do you 
want peace, and are you willing to work for 
it? Are you such a lover of your brother- 
man, that in the humblest, as well as in the 
highest, you can see a manifestation of the 
Deity—and treat him accordingly? 

Are you responsible to the Sixth Race? Or 
are you not? Are you willing to so Serve 
today, that your son and your son’s sons may 
feel the benefit of your consecration to this 
consecrated cause? Ask yourself? Think on 
these things! 





How shall we praise Common Sense, and to 
what shall it be compared? It is the balance 
wheel of creation, the intent of God, the mind of 
destiny. 

It is the one thing needful to all men and 
women, to the physician the chief element of his 
skill, to the lawyer the core of his learning, to the 
judge the rock of his decision, to the merchant 
the guide and rule of his trading, to the preacher 
the gist of his persuasion, to the artist the secret 
of his appeal. 

The works of our hand and brain that have it 
shall endure, and those that have it not shall 
perish. 

It is the food of success, the breath of energy, 
the blood of efficiency, the establisher of laws, 
and the executioner of follies. 

It is the court of last resort, supreme over all 
supreme courts. 

_ It gnaws, hollows, and destroys all outworn 
institutions, as the worms the ancient trees. 

_When hate or privilege or injustice or any con- 
nivance against human welfare succeeds and 
flourishes, Common Sense waits and smiles, and 
in the fulness of time breathes upon them and 
they are gone. 

If God be the Father of All, Common Sense is 
the Mother of All, and at last she has her way, 
with mankind, with the virtues and vices of men, 
with their fears and ambitions, with their states 
and their smallest doings, with their hells and 
heavens, with the demons they dread and the 
deities they adore-—Frank Crane. 

* * 
I thought to see a stalwart man of mark, 
Deep-chested, tall, since his lone strength pre- 
vailed 
Against the guns whose ceaseless roar assailed 
His desperate passage through the hostile dark. 
He who could with grim hardihood embark 
On such a mad endeavor who had haled 
Those gas-choked, stricken comrades, shrapnel- 
flailed, 
From death to life, must wear a courage stark, 


And, lo, a stripling, pale, unsmiling, shy, 
Hesitant, halt no figure of romance! 

Baffled I paused ; then chanced to meet his eye— 
There shone his gallant soul! One kindling glance 
Revealed the man! Through quick tears looking 

down, 
I saw the empty sleeve, his valor’s crown. 
—Mary Coles Carrington, in the Red Cross Mag- 
azine. 
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of them—psychological tests, analysis of 
physiognomy, phrenology—and it will pay 
the employment manager to study these 
systems, 

4. Test his knowledge of the particular 
work applied for, as well as his educational 
equipment. Some of the tests which will 
serve this purpose quite effectively are those 
developed and given out by The Business 
Standards Association. In addition, these 
tests are really very good general intelligence 
tests and might very well be used for item 
three, above. Every employer or his em- 
ployment manager should be supplied with 
a copy of the book, “Commercial Tests and 
How to Use Them,” by Sherwin Cody, of 
“Forbes” staff. 


Now it is one thing to employ persons fitted 
by natural aptitude and otherwise for the work 
ahead. Such persons will be interested at the 
start. It is another thing to retain their inter- 
est. Many employees, like many church mem- 
bers, back-slide. And like church members, they 
may occupy their desks—their pews—regularly 
without really entering into the spirit of what 
is going on. It is imperative that the employer 
make it his business to keep the original interest 
and enthusiasm alive. That thing which we call 
spirit is a spark in the hearts of men which, to 
be kept burning, must be continually fanned. If 
the spark goes out, interest dies, heart work 
ceases. 


Personal Contact with Workers 


The employer or those to whom he has dele- 
gated authority must rub elbows with every 
employee from the office boy up. As a business 
grows, this becomes more and more difficult. In 
a small business the employer “makes the 
rounds” in the ordinary course of events. When 
this becomes impossible, some definite plan for 
maintaining this all-important contact must be 
introduced. 

It is just as important that the captain of a 
large ship know what is going on below as it is 
for the master of a small ship. Yet many busi- 
ness captains seem to think that because the busi- 
ness ship is large, the human mechanism will run 
automatically, will largely take care of itself. 
The fact is that the more persons employed the 
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greater the need for paying personal attention 
to each and every worker. To get heart work 
the employer, or those nearest him, must notice. 
The employee must know that he is noticed. 
If an employee has a light worth having the 
employer must take pains to see that it isn’t hid 
under a bushel. ; 


Interest in Employee Must Be Sincere 


This notice, this interest, cannot be of a super- 
ficial kind. It’must be heartfelt, it must be sin- 
cere, or it will do more harm than good. While 
the worker can seldom fool the employer about 
the class of work he is doing, it is also true that 
the employer can seldom fool the employee as 
to the sincerity of his motives. 

The average employee takes no more interest 
in his work than the employer takes in him. 

A plan adopted by some concerns to maintain 
a natural and effective contact between employ- 
er and employee has been mentioned in a pre- 
vious article. This plan, known as The Inter- 
view Plan, will be described in greater detail at 
some future time. 

The employer should not think that his em- 
ployees are satisfied with a general statement 
concerning the opportunities for advancement. 
Heart work doesn’t come from a general notion 
that if one works hard he will eventually land 
somewhere. The best way to get sustained in- 
terest is to map out a line of progress showing 
step by step the way to positions of responsi- 
bility. This gives each worker a definite incen- 
tive, a definite goal to work for. In effect, the 
employer says to John or Henry: “Here is the 
next step for you, and here are things you must 
do to qualify for the job ahead. Now get busy 
— it’s up to you.” 

The wise employer will even go further. He 
will not leave it entirely up to John or Henry to 
equip himself for more important work. He will 
provide the means or the instrument for inten- 
sive and practical study. This instrument is the 
Training Class. It is composed of employees 
who in the course of time will advance to an- 
other department or to another and more im- 
portant type of work. The text book is a manual 
describing in detail the work of that department, 
as well as the forms, records, and correspondence 
of the department. The instructor is the depart- 





ment head or an assistant. In addition to keep- 
ing alive the interest of the workers, this method 
is a valuable time saver. It “breaks in” em- 
ployees by groups instead of individually. It 
inspires confidence in the employees when they 
take up their new work, and it greatly reduces 
the possibility of mistakes and errors. Under the 
ordinary plan of breaking in new employees the 
department head probably covers no more than 
fifty per cent. of the important points, the re- 
mainder being gathered slowly and at the expense 
of many mistakes and delays. 

While money alone will not buy heart work, 
there is nothing that will take the heart out of 
a worker sooner than unequal standards of pay. 
There is nothing more conducive to the deaden- 
ing of spirit than to have persons of unequal 
worth and merit receive the same salary. Now, 
the fault is not that employers knowingly allow 
discrepancies of this kind. The fault lies in the 
fact that no real effort is made to prevent this 
very unjust condition. 


Pay According to Work Performed 


It will pay every employer to carefully stand- 
ardize his salaries in order to make sure that 
every employee is paid according to his real 
worth, according to his actual performance. The 
writer was once called upon to standardize the 
salaries of a large stenographic force. When 
the stenographers were finally classified it was 
discovered that many Class “C” Stenographers, 
for which class the standard salary was $1,100, 
were as a matter of fact receiving $1,300, the 
standard of pay for “A” stenographers. 

Some years ago when employee clubs or asso- 
ciations were still in their infancy the president 
and chief stockholder of one of the large eastern 
banks gave $100,000 to the employees as an en- 
dowment for their newly-organized club. While 
there were no strings to the gift it was under- 
stood that it was strictly an endowment fund. 

This was a brand new idea. That it was a 
splendid one subsequent events have proven. 
Indeed, so wisely were the proceeds used, and 
so efficacious was the program of club activities 
made possible by the president’s unusual gift 
that a year or so afterwards another $100,000 
was added to the club’s endowment fund. 

(Continued on page 303) 


How Lincoln Would Solve Our Unrest 


to risk an occasional failure in undertaking new 
policies. For such men, in handling their execu- 
tives and salesmen, Lincoln has this message: 

After the battle of Gettysburg, Lincoln urged 
Meade, in a peremptory order, to pursue Lee 
in his retreat, attack him and, with with one bold 
stroke, end the war. A friendly note came with 
it. 

“The order I enclose,” it read, “is not of 
record. If you succeed, you need not publish 
the order. If you fail, publish it. Then if you 
succeed you will have all the credit of the move- 
ment. If not, I'll take the responsibility.” 

An officer had disobeyed or failed to com- 
prehend an order. “I believe I'll sit down,” 
said Secretary Stanton, “and give that man a 
piece of my mind.” “Do so,” said Lincoln, 
“write him now while you have it on your mind. 
Make it sharp. Cut him all up.” Stanton did 
not need a second invitation. It was a “bone 
crusher” that he read to the President. 

“That’s right,” said Lincoln. “That’s a good 
one.” 

“Whom can I send it by?” mused the Secretary. 

“Send it?” repeated Lincoln. “Send it? Why 
don’t send it all. Tear it up. You have freed 
your mind on the subject, and that is all that 
is necessary. Tear it up. You never want to 
send such letters. I never do.” 

ing every phase of the relations between 


(Continued from page 287) 


men, whether in industry or social life, expressed 
in witty anecdote or terse epigram or formal 
address, the wisdom of Lincoln can be utilized 
by every living American. 

Every generation has its problems. Cx-s, 
since the World War, seem superhuman. Sordid 
materialism and disregard of the rights of others 
often seem more strongly intrenched than ever 
before. The present perils of inflation are great. 
Underproduction and the unwillingness of many 
workers to give the best that is in them to the 
performance of their daily task constitute an even 
greater peril. 

Just as Lincoln in his troubled times carried 
within him an optimistic spirit and a supreme 
confidence that right would prevail, i. the same 
manner will the solution of our present industrial 
difficulties be found. 

Once, in reply to a delegation of bank presi- 
dents who urged whether it was not time to give 
up all thought of the Unicn, Lincoln told the 
following story: “When I was a young man in 
Illinois I boarded for a time with the deacon of 
the Presbyterian Church. One night I was 


roused from my sleep by a rap at the door and I 
heard the deacon’s voice exclaiming, ‘Arise, 
Abraham! The Day of Judgment has come.’ I 
sprang from my bed and rushed to my window 
and saw stars falling in great showers, but 
looking back of them in the heavens I saw the 


grand old constellations, with which I was so 
well acquainted, fixed and true in their places. 
Gert'emen, the world did not come to an end 
then, nor wiil the Union now.” 

Stars are falling in great showers now; mighty 
changes are taking place in the organization of 
our industries, changes in the old, wornout con- 
cepts of the relation between capital, labor and 
management. But the grand old constellations 
of Honor, Industry and Thrift are still shining. 

The direct application to industry of the prin- 
ciples of government of the people, by the people 
and for the people, is now taking place. The 
idcals and principles of Lincoln are finding ex- 
pression not only in government but in the daily 
cor:tact of man to man in thousands of businesses 
and factories. 

If we truly know Lincoln in the greatness of 
his character and the broadness of his humanity, 
we have found the answer to class hatred and 
industrial unrest. . 

Under this inspiration, each in his appointed 
place will give the best that is in him to the 
performance of his daily task. In so doing we 
will find that our present industrial perils are 
merely phantoms, and that the solution lies in 
each man and woman working earnestly and in- 
dustriously with fairness to all and “with malice 
toward none.” 
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First, because strikes, which usually result, can never be permanent solutions to labor disturbances. Second, because 
dissatisfied employees mean lessened production, careless workmanship, costly labor turnover and the possibility 
of another strike always imminent. 


Industry is sick. As sick as you would be if threatened with paralysis or locomotor ataxia. The brain is willing 
but the limbs won’t act. There has been a breakdown somewhere along the line of contact. In such a case you’d 
get a doctor. Well, that’s industry. It needs a doctor and needs one badly. 


Ordinary measures won’t suffice. A new point of contact must be established—employer and employee 
co-ordinated. The cure lies in the practical application of the soundest economic reasoning—the “SQUARE 
DEAL” policy. 


The proof of its efficacy lies in the scores of letters we have received from satisfied clients, such as 
the James Hunter Machine Company, testifying to the results attained and in whose plants, as a 
result of the “SQUARE DEAL,” employers and employees are reaping the fruits of industrial 
harmony. 
How we do it we would like to tell you. It is worth your while to listen and an inquiry 

will not obligate you in any way. If you are interested in industrial peace, write and ask us 

the meaning of the “SQUARE DEAL” policy. 
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NION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 

employed us to construct a new plant at Swiss- 

* vale, Pa., to replace its former plant which was 

destroyed by fire. The type of structures, arrangement, 

size, etc., were agreed upon promptly with the Com- 
pany and its engineers, Hunting & Davis. 


The owner occupied the buildings three months 


after the start of construction above ground and his 
expression of satisfaction follows : 


« You built our new plant without loss of a single unit 
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of time: It was as though we had possessed for this emer- 
gency a construction organization of our own second to 








none in the country. We must mention our complete 





satisfaction with your purchasing both as to prices and de- 
liveries and our appreciation of the adequacy and efficiency 
of your accounting system.” 


Let us act as your construction organization, work- 
ing with you rather than for you, and beginning when 
your plans for new plant or additions are first taking 


shape. 
STONE & WEBSTER 


BOSTON. . . Stone & Webster Bldg. 
CHICAGO. ._ First National Bank Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN . 516 Stambaugh Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO . a Holbrook Bidg. 


NEW YORK . « «. « 120 Broadway 
SEATTLE. . .°. . 868 Stuart Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH, - «, '954 Union 
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After months of negotiations 
the Tropical Oil Company has 
been acquired by the— 


INTERNATIONAL. 
PETROLEUM CO. 


This means the latter company 
is to play an important role 
in the oil developments of 
South America. 


In our weekly publication 


FINANCIAL FORECAST 


comprehensive articles on this 
company and the following are 


given: 
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Producers & Ref. Phillips Pet. 
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By B. C. Forbes 


Te schools of thought exist today. 

Among not a few of our leading 
financial interests there is a growing 
conviction that we are moving towards 
trouble, and that the current year will 
not have run its course before at least 
a setback is experienced. 

The other, and more common, view is 
that boom times will continue with 
scarcely any abatement for a long 
time—two or three years at least. 

I am impressed with the fact that 
the majority. of those who entertain 
the cautious view are directly connect- 
ed with large-scale banking and are 
accustomed to giving due weight to 
international considerations. 

The cheerful view prevails less 
among the banking fraternity than 
among men in other lines of business, 
particularly industry. 


DANGER SIGNALS 


My own opinion steadily veers more 
and more towards conservatism. Very 
recent developments have tended to 
strengthen rather than weaken this 
opinion. Is there not significance in 
the drastic advances in discount rates 
lately announced by the Federal Re- 
serve Board? Is there not significance 
in the further decline of bank reserves 
to new low levels? Is there not sig- 
nificance in the fall of sterling and 
other foreign exchanges to new min- 
imum quotations? 

Can bankers be blamed for beginning 
to swing an occasional red light? Such 
developments give them pause. 

Also, many influential bankers are 
still anxious about conditions in Eu- 
rope; they find little of consolation in 
events in Russia, in the onward sweep 
of the Bolsheviki forces towards India, 
in the recent attempted uprisings in 
Germany, in the awful conditions pre- 
vailing in Austria, or in the trend of 
things in Italy, this last country be- 
ing regarded with uneasiness:in not a 
few directions. The fall of the French 
franc is not liked. 

Those who counsel a distinct slow- 
ing down of America’s pace emphasize 
the extremely unsatisfactory labor con- 
ditions. They are gravely perturbed 
over the apparently nationwide slack- 
ening of productive effort by workers, 
coupled as it is with insistent demands 
that maximum wages be paid for the 
smaller volume of work done. More- 
over, while merchants and manufac- 
turers shortsightedly welcome the riot 
of extravagance now ruling in this 
country, financial authorities foresee 
rothing but a disastrous end to such 
ongoings. 

The president of one very large 
financial institution, whose public ut- 
terances are vibrant with optimism, 
said to me: “We cannot hope to avoid 
a'jolt. If it comes soon, it may not be 
very severe and we might recover from 
it very quickly. It would be a good 
thing. But if it is long delayed, if we 
keep up the present pace very much 
longer, then the harder we will be hit 
when the crisis comes.” 

That sounds to me the quintessence 
of common sen$e. 

In these attempts to analyze busi- 
ness prospects, however, I am less anx- 
ious to advance my own views than to 
seek conscientiously to present the 
views of financiers, business leaders 


and others handling very large affairs, 
and thus presumably well posted. Hav- 
ing quoted what will be interpreted as 
a pessimistic forecast, let us examine 
what a thorough-going optimist has 
tu say. In a recent interview C. W. 
Barron, head of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and other financial publications, 
a man in daily and intimate contact 
with the best business minds of Amer- 
ica, says: “In my judgment we are 
still in a period of high prices. The 
aftermath of war runs on for many 
years. War’s demands do not cease 
with war. The currents shift. The 
shelves of the world are empty. In- 
stead of steel for shells and guns, it 
is steel for rails, locomotives and. for 
house building. The railroads of the 
whole world have been worn out by 
the war. There has been no ‘house 
building throughout the world for five 
years, and in this country little for 
seven years. It will take three years 
to build the locomotive and railroad 
equipment that the world needs. It 
will take five years to build the homes, 
hotels, apartment houses, theatres, 
warehouses and public buildings that 
the world needs and has gone without 
under the compression of war. Busi- 
ness men need have no fear of a panic.” 


PURCHASES STILL HIGH 


Certainly our latest foreign trade 
returns reveal no serious drop in Eu- 
rope’s purchases here. Our Decem- 
ber exports were $300,000,000 in ex- 
cess of our imports, a balance which, 
although smaller than that of all but 
four months of the previous twelve, 
cannot but be regarded as remarkably 
high. I do not believe, however, that 
sich a balance will be maintained even 
should the present international nego- 
tiations to furnish Europe with cred- 
its lead to important, extensive ac- 
tion. The natural thing to expect, it 
would seem to me, would be a falling 
off in our exports without a similar 
falling off in our imports. 

And should such a decrease in Eu- 
ropean purchases occur simultaneously 
with a sobering up ‘of our domestic 
spending spree, wouldn’t the effect up- 
on prices, upon labor, and upon gen- 
eral confidence very likely be somewhat 
severe? 


DOMESTIC TRADE BOOMING 


The optimists can truthfully point 
to few signs of diminution of unre- 
strained buying at home. The latest 
report issued by Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, the great wholesale and retail 
dry goods house of Chicago, declares 
unequivocally that trade is still boom- 
ing and that collections are very sat- 
isfactory. Attention is also drawn by 
optimists to the extraordinarily heavy 
prospective demands for materials by 
the railroads as soon as they are re- 
leased from the clutches of the Gov- 
ernment, to the crying national need 
for thousands and thousands of new 
buildings, to the beginning of a return 
flow of European laborers to this coun- 
try and—in answer to warnings regard- 
ing a money strain—to the still un- 
used reserves and devices of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System for the supplying 
of several billions of additional cred- 
its. 

(Continued on page 307) 
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How to Invest 
About $4820 


We have selected five secur- 
ities—obligations respectively 
of a large motor truck com- 
pany, an important railroad, 
a French city, a county and a 
power company. These secur- 
ities yield $300 a year or over 
6.20% on the investment, pro- 
vide diversification and a good 
market. 


For particulars ,- im ir 
Circular No. 4. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 


105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
Cleveland 
Baltimore 
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Boston Buffalo 
Philadelphia Minneapolis 

















WwW E furnish quotations on any 

unlisted bond or stock (ex- 
cept mining stocks) which has an 
available market. 


We specialize in unlisted stocks 
of high-grade, unlisted Industrial 
Com: es. » 


LXON 


Thwestment Securities 
50 PINE ST. (Ground Floor) N. ¥. 
Tel. John 854 




















French Government 5s and 4s 





German Government Issues 





German Municipalities 


Morton Lachenbruch & Co. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
42 Broad St. = Title — 
Tel. Broad 7800 . Spruce $81 














A Chance to 


Do a Good Turn 
For Your Business 
Friends— 


If you get interesting and useful 
ideas from FORBES you would like 
to see your business friends receive 
the same benefits. 


Just send us their names and ad- 
dresses and we will do the rest. 


You will be doing your friends a 
good turn by helping us to make 
them acquainted with this magazine 
of DOERS by DOERS and for 
DOERS. Also you will be doing us 
a good turn, and we will try to show 
our appreciation by making a maga- 
zine of increasing interest and use- 
fulness to the business executive. 


Send the names and addresses to 
Circulation Manager, Forbes Maga- 
zine, 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Over 6% Billions— 


ne realize the phenomenal growth and 
present day strength and standing of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. 


A recent statement gives total resources of 
$6.504,090,000.00. 


The Chemical National Bank is a member 
of the Federal Reserve System. 


We are strictly a commercial bank. 


We accept personal accounts with mini- 
mum balance of $500.00. 


We accept personal accounts with a mini- 
with minimum average balance of 


$1,000.00- 


We are seeking new business on our record. 


The 
Chemical Rational Bank 


of New Bork 


(Established 1824) 
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Executives 
of 25,000 banks 


in America and foreign coun- 
tries may be interested in your 
advertisement if it appears in 
the 
JOURNAL OF 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 


For information and rates address 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


FIVE NASSAU STREET 





NEW YORK 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








| Figeconge ser gem especially novices in 
the field, who some time ago rush- 
ed merchandise to Latin America on 
credit have in not a few instances run 
into trouble. Bankers have had to 
come to the rescue of cripples. Goods 
on hand are better than goods shipped 
to distant parts on wobbly credit. 


wo is today will be tomorrow,” 
is a poor maxim for any busi- 
ness man. Yet among business men 
of moderate magnitude there is much 
talk along that line. Because business 
has been booming, prices have been 
high, and profits very generous, it is 
sliortsightedly assumed that every- 
thing will continue to boom along at 
this merry pace indefinitely. In high 
financial circles, however, where suc- 
cess demands foresight, there is much 
peering into the future and, let it be 
confessed, not a little misgiving as to 
what lies ahead: Were there not a 
single other sign, the action of the 
money market alone would be sufficient 
to prod thinking bankers and business 
men into striving seriously to take 
their bearings at this time. See what 
is said on this subject under “Finan- 
cial Business Forecast.” 


EGIN to do some shopping before 

signing marine freight contracts. 
The high cost of carrying is destined 
to fall with a thud before this century 
is much older. 


o- the days of Commodore Van- 
derbilt every conspicuously suc- 
cessful operator in the stock market 
has declared that the time to buy is 
when everybody wants to sell, and the 
time to sell is when everybody wants 
to buy. How about applying this to 
the conduct of your business opera- 
tions at this juncture? Apparently 
every merchant, big and little, city and 
country, is fighting and scrambling for 
the privilege of placing orders at war- 
time prices. There are more buyers 
than sellers, more orders than goods. 
Such a condition won't last forever and 
a day. Put on your thinking cap and 
try to figure out how long the present 
boom is likely to last in your line. Talk 
it over, too, with your banker. Ask 
him how other bankers of his acquaint- 
ance feel about the outlook. It’s bet- 
ter to be safe than sorry, you know. 


H ERE is how one leading New York 
financial institution cheerfully 
summarizes business conditions and 
prospects: “Dealings in wholesale 
trade are reported upon a scale in 
marked contrast to that of a year ago, 
when, at the turn of the year, specula- 
tion as to possible reconstruction 
measures led to hesitation and inde- 
cision. What was then merely a pros- 
pect of a long peace negotiation has 
been lived through, and still there is 
no formal peace so far as this country 
is concerned. The world’s vast need 
fer goods of all kinds remains unsat- 
isfied and there is a sure market for 
everything. Jobbers and wholesale 
dealers are accordingly making large 
purchases fearlessly, all idea of a sud- 
den and heavy drop in prices having 
long ago been abandoned. The labor 
situation has undoubtedly improved 
with the coming of hard winter 
weather, and strikes of serious import 
have either been settled or postponed. 
Prices for food and supplies remain 


at high levels, with a tendency toward 
a further increase.” 


_ public’s indignation over its re- 
cent experiences with sugar is dis- 
cussed’ in “Fact and Comment.” 


HE deliberations of the impending 
international conference of lead- 
ing financial and business men to devise 
practical plans for extending credit to 
and otherwise helping war-stricken 
European countries should be closely 
followed by American business men, for 
the outcome of that important gather- 
ing will directly affect, for good or ill, 
the business of this country. The rec- 
ommendations laid down by the in- 
fluential leaders in America, Great 
Britain, Holland, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden include 
these sensible stipulations: “The bor- 
rowing countries would have to pro- 
vide the best obtainable security. For 
this purpose it should be agreed that: 
Such loans should rank in front of all 
other indebtedness whatsoever, wheth- 
er internal debt, reparation payment, 
or interallied governmental debt. 
“Special security should be set aside 
by the borrowing countries as a guar- 
antee for the payment of interest and 
amortization, the character of such 
security varying perhaps from country 
to country, but including in the case of 
Germany and the new States the as- 
signment of import and export duties 
payable on a gold basis, and in the case 
of States entitled to receipts from Ger- 
many, a first charge on such receipts.” 


How is it in your locality? In- 
quiries at different places have 
elicited statements from merchants, 
landlords and others that prohibition 
is already beginning to be reflected by 
larger purchases by the poorer classes 
and by a decided improvement in the 
payment of bills. By and by prohibi- 
tion will cut down local taxes through 
the decreases that will be possible in 
police forces, in free wards of hospi- 
tals, in almshouses, in insane asylums, 
etc. Also, one meets men who, al- 
though they were incensed at being de- 
prived of liquor now state that they 
are feeling better and doing better 
than ever before, and that they are 
infinitely glad booze has gone. 


HE “Special Sales” advertisements 

of large stores in New York, fol- 
lowing the holidays, quote prices dras- 
tically below those formerly ruling. 
The reductions appear to be greater 
than in other seasons. Not a few 
merchants are beginning to prepare 
for a possible change in conditions by 
and by. They don’t want to be saddled 
with a lot of merchandise at current 
prices lest more cautious competitors 
have them at a disadvantage later on. 
Some of the shoe sales also suggest 
that the inflation which unquestionably 
has prevailed in leather goods is 
threatening to-collapse before long. 
Tt is significant that extraordinarly 
large quantities of shoes are offered 
for export at prices entirely out of line 
with those charged at home. Of 
course, one cannot do business with- 
out a supply of merchandise, and there 
are serious drawbacks to attempting to 
adopt a hand-to-mouth policy of or- 
dering. Yet it will be prudent not to 
act on the assumption that the pres- 
ent hectic business will last forever. 
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High 
Money 
Rates 


force many good companies to 
pay high returns for funds, 


Several attractive Preferred 
Stocks to yield 


8% 


are discussed in our February 
list of Investment Offerings. 


'SHONNARD, 
MILLS & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone: Rector 8080 
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UR Investment De- 

partment will gladly 
give you an impartial, analy- 
sis of your stocks and bonds, 
judging them from_ the 
standpoint of security, yield 
and marketability, followed 
by a similar review every 
three months and _ supple- 
mented by special letters as 
unusual conditions develop. 


This service is rendered 
without charge or obligation. 








For further particulars ask for 
letter C. 


Investment Department 


Lyman D. Siti & Co. 
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34 Pine St.. Tel. John 4100 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Wall Street, With House In Order, Awaits 
Clearing of the Outlook 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


sae fp ase 94 is forearmed. When 
panic is widely talked it very sel- 
dom comes to pass. 

One of the most encouraging things 
in the outlook for the future of in- 
dustry, commerce, and the security 
markets is the fact that able bankers 
all over the country have vigorously 
set about righting an unhealthy credit 
situation, and that their efforts have 
been directed by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Increases in discount rates 
will mean less inclination on the part 
of banks to extend new credits, and 
pressure on the borrower to pay up 
old obligations. The difficult thing is 
to bring this about without unduly re- 
stricting industry and forward-look- 
ing enterprise. 


MARKETING WILL RELEASE 
FUNDS 


Wheat no longer moves direct from 
the farm to market. Grain elevators 
dot the Western railroad lines, and 
ready banking accommodation enables 
the up-to-date farmer to bide his time. 
Elevator stocks of grain are nearly two 
years old in some cases, while a prom- 
inent banker recently told the writer 
that Southern warehouses still held 
some 1917 cotton. High interest rates 
will tend to move stored-up commodi- 
ties to market, turning frozen credits 
into liquid. In the past, marketing of 
commodities has usually been follow- 
ed by a renewed flow of funds into in- 
vestment and speculation. 

Wall Street is liquidated with greater 
facility than any other market of the 
country. Its housecleaning, therefore, 
was completed first. It always does 
things six months or so ahead of the 
slower moving processes of business, 
industry, and commerce. Now, Wall 
Street has assumed a waiting attitude, 
with one ear to the ground and eyes 
straight ahead. 

Judging the attitude of the multitude 
of speculators and investors—whose 
opinions in the long run shape the fu- 
ture of prices—from the action of the 
market itself, it would appear that, 
while withholding final judgment, the 
tendency of sentiment is toward hope- 
fulness. The market has negatived all 
declines by its dulness, except in the 
case of some of the newer oil flota- 
tions which were hard hit by the agita- 
tion over the presence of salt water in 
wells in certain Texas and Louisiana 
fields. On the other hand, rallies have 
been more positively indicative of un- 
derlying sentiment because of the 
spontaneous expansion of volume. 


ACTIVITY ON RALLIES 


Another indication that students of 
the market watch is the time element. 
It has been notable that declines run- 
ning over the greater part of a day’s 
session have been nullified in a half- 
hour’s rally. These phenomena have 
been particularly noticeable in the 
case of steel, equipment, copper, and 
railroad shares—the old, standard 
securities of pre-war markets. 

The natural conclusion is that the 
stock market has discounted in ad- 
vance much of the uncertainty that 
lies ahead. It may be assumed, there- 
fore, that any improvement in the 
domestic or foreign credit situation, in 
the business and labor outlook, or in 





the matters of railroad legislation or 
Peace Treaty ratification, would bring 
ready response in the speculative mar- 
kets. Should matters actually grow 
worse in any of these directions, fur- 
ther stock market depression would 
undoubtedly follow. But a market that 
has gone through drastic liquidation is 
habitually calm under verbal threats 
of calamity. 


MARKET AS GUIDE 


While unbridled optimism is worse 
than foolish in the face of repeated 
warnings from high banking quarters, 
it cannot be denied that the market’s 
own action shows that a majority of 
those interested are willing to take 
the risk involved in the support of 
standard stocks at current levels. 
Moreover, it must be admitted that 
past judgments, as rendered by the play 
of country-wide commitments upon the 
daily dealings of the Stock Exchange, 
have been singularly correct in fore- 
casting the future. 

The mainstay of those who persist in 
looking for a favorable turn of events 
is the world-wide demand for the 
things which were not produced in 
sufficient quantity during the war. 
These things include railroad equip- 
ment and supplies, buildings, machin- 
ery, clothing, and various other neces- 
sities and luxuries of peace-times, the 
supply of which has shrunk through 
under-production and the natural in- 
crease in population. Piled-up demands, 
deferred during the war, are now 
pressing forward, assuring, if credit 
can be found, employment for all for 
some time to come. 


DEMAND FOR STEEL 


The steel market sharply reflects the 
peace demand. Unfilled orders of. the 
Steel Corporation increased fully 1,- 
137,036 tons in December, bringing the 
total up to 8,265,366 tons at the close 
of 1919, as compared with 4,282,310 tons 
at the end of last May, and about 8,- 
200,000 tons—including much war busi- 
ness—when the Armistice was signed. 
“The Railway Age,” pointing out the 
forward needs of the railroads, has 
estimated that 800,000 freight cars will 
have to be built within the next three 
years to meet the transportation needs 
of the country. 

Our exports have not fallen off so 
flatly as those who looked only to the 
exchange situation predicted. The buy- 
ers have had to come to the source of 
supply, and perhaps depreciated cur- 
rencies will buy as much wheat and 
cotton in America as in Europe. When 
demand shifts from food and raw ma- 
terials to machinery and manufactured 
products, may not the same considera- 
tion apply? 

Turning to particular stocks, the 
standard rails, which have passed 
through the fires of adversity and dras- 
tic liquidation, are perhaps the safest 
purchases. The steel stocks, such as 
Steel common, Republic, Lackawanna, 
Bethlehem “B,” and Midvale, with ac- 
cumulated earnings of previous years 
tv their credit, have weathered the in- 
terim of poor demand following the 
cessation of war activities, and face 
better times. The same may be said 
of the copper stocks, such as Anacon- 
da, Inspiration, Cerro de Pasco, Chino, 
and-Ray Consolidated. 
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Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


71 Broadway 
New York City 








High Salaried 
Men 


We want the investment 
accounts of men who are re- 
ceiving good salaries, who can 
lay aside regularly substantial 
amounts, who realize that they, 
as much as others, must save 
money and who will appreciate 
the assistance of our Partial 
Payment Plan. 


Send for Booklet B-67 
“Partial Payment Plan.” 


John Muir & (0. 


Odd Lots ° 
61 Broadway, NW. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 




















Preferred 
Stock 
Analysis 


We have prepared a brief and 
comprehensive discussion of the 
present conditions surrounding 
preferred stock issues. 


This will be sent upon request, 
together with a list of care- 
fully selected preferred stocks 
traded in upon the New York 
Stock Exchange with yields of 
from 5.9% to7.1%. 


Ask for Special Letter ‘‘I-56’’ 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Established 1887, Chicage 
{ N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Members 4 N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
| Chicago Board of Trade 


33 New Street (“ricor’) New York 
14 East 44th St. 

Mad. Ave. & 42d 8t. 

105 West 82d St. 

26 Court St., Brooklyn. 
810 Broad St., Newark. 


Branches 


























DIVIDENDS 


NATIONAL LEATHER COMPANY 
TREASURER’S OFFICE 
43 Ames Building, Boston, Mass. 
a eed 13, 1920. 


DIVIDEND NO. 

The Board of Directors has this day de 
clared a dividend of fort 40) cents per 
share (4%) on the capital s of this Com- 

ny, pevebie on or after February 15, 1920, 

stockholders of record at the close 
ness January 24, 





1920, 
H. J. NICHOLS, Treasurer. 
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Investment Problems 


May be solved more easily with the advice and 
counsel of those experienced and trained in these 


matters. We shall be happy to be of genuine service. 


J. M. Byrne & Co. 


Members New York Stock Bachange 
Telephone: Rector 7000 


60 Broadway New York 





























Automobile Production 





Ie esate tre ere 1,740,000 cars 
MRLs dss cine aaesa2 reels 1,500,000 cars 
ee 3,000,000 cars 


Companies manufacturing essential parts for auto- 
mobiles and trucks should benefit by the increased 
demand for motor vehicles of all kinds. 


We have published a booklet describing the securi- 
ties of a number of such companies, a copy of which 
we will be glad to send to investors upon request. 


Merrill, 
Lynch 
& Co. 


120 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Detroit Los Angeles 








Send for Booklet S-500 


Member of the New York, Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland 
Stock Exchanges. Direct private wire to these markets. 
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FORBES 


Opportunities 


for Investors 


Public Utility Bonds Have Passed Acid 
Test—Protective Features 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


AS, electric light, and power com- 

panies which have little or no in- 
terest in traction concerns have been 
able to maintain a very good rate of 
net earnings in spite of rising costs. 
In the case of power companies deal- 
ing principally with large consumers 
it has not been found difficult to obtain 
an equitable upward readjustment of 
rates, and such companies have gen- 


as the railroads and tractions, whose 
outgo has been subject to rising costs 
of operation and whose income has 
been limited by rate control. Taxa- 
tion, bearing with greatest emphasis 
upon the incomes from large accumu- 
lations of wealth, has forced the large 
investor to liquidate taxable securities 
and reinvest in tax-free bonds. Lastly 
there was selling at the close of 








Bargains in High Grade Public Utility Bonds 


In- 

Interest Matur- come 

rate ity return 

Aistiamin: PO er Tat REM a i. ooikoik ois 6:0 0 5.0.00: os.eisin sis <8, esigie 5 1946 6.00 
Central Georgia Power Ist Mortgage, Skg. Fd. ............ 5 1938 6.00 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist & Ref., Skg. Fd. ............ 5 1956 5.60 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating lst Mortgage ............. 5 1939 5.60 
ColsPaGS: POWEr WOE BEGIN cece cccbewingsccccccccescesecys 5 1953 6.00 
Consumers’ Power Tet & Retunding. ....o.55 2. occ ee ccc ss aes 5 1936 5.70 
Denver Gas & Electric Ist Mortgage ..................... 5 1949 5.70 
Great Western Power Ist Mortgage, Skg. Fd. ............ 5 1946 6.00 
Montana Power Ist & Refunding...............6...---00000 5 1943 6.00 
Northern States Power Ist & Refunding .................. 5 1941 6.00 
Oia TEESRTOE th OE TiO, SUS. Poin ss 55 ones 555s cred ee ede 6 1946 6.40 
San Joaquin Light & Power Ist & Refunding Series “C”... 6 1950 6.30 
Union Elect. Light & Power Ref. & Extension .......... 5 1933 6.00 
Utica Gas & Electric Ref. & Extension .................. a 1957 6.00 
Western States Gas & Electric Ist & Refunding ........ 5 1941 5.90 
West Pent POWer Tet GOTes «65k 6 osc tins canes ceacaoasanis 6 1958 6.15 





NOTE.—The bonds above are quoted on an “income return” or stock basis; 
if held to maturity the yield would be increased from % of 1 per cent. to 


fully 1 per cent., depending upon the 
may be obtained in $100 denominations. 


time they have to run. A number 
Offering prices for the 5 per cents. 


now range between 85 and 90, while the 6s are offered from 94 to 99. 








erally fared better than those drawing 
their revenues direct from the public 
pocket-book. On the whole,however, 
there has been a growing tendency to 
give the corporations furnishing gas 
and electric light a fair deal, and they 
have generally escaped the fate of the 
tractions. 

In fact, many gas, electric light and 
power concerns have been able to 
show increases in net earnings as well 
as in gross during the past two or 
three years. To cite a notable case, the 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. has just 
reported gross earnings of $8,024,174 
for the calendar year 1919, as compared 
with gross of $7,679,788 in 1918. Net 
for 1919 was $2,812,411, as against $2,- 
361,243 in 1918, showing interest re- 
quirements on the Ist and refunding 
5c of 1956 earned more than five times 
over. The Union Electric Light & 
Power Co. recently reported gross 
earnings of $7,909,021 for the twelve 
months ending Sept. 30, 1919, as com- 
pered with $6,460,073 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1918, while net 
earnings were $2,129,330, as compared 
with $1,639,829 in the previous year. 
Similar favorable comparisons of earn- 
ings might be made in the case of prac- 
tically all of the companies the bonds 
of which are included in the accom- 
panying list and it would be found that 
in most cases interest charges were 
being earned from two to three or 
more times over. 

Why, then, have public utility bonds 
declined so drastically during the past 
three years? The depression in pub- 
lic utility bonds, excepting those of 
strictly traction concerns, has been 
largely a matter of sentiment and tax- 
ation. They have been influenced sen- 
timentally by the decline in the mort- 
gage securities of other concerns, such 


1919 for the purpose of “writing off” 
losses. ; 

At the present time long-term, high- 
grade, public utility bonds may be 
bought to return, on a straight yield 
basis, close to 6 per cent., while 10- 
year bonds yield as high as 6% per 
cent., and short-term securities run- 
ning from three to five years are sell- 
ing on a 7 to 7% per cent. basis. Late 
ir 1916 and early in 1917, when this 
class of bonds was in high favor, the 
yield on the gilt-edged issues ranged 
fiom 4.8 to about 52 per cent. 

It may now be considered that pub- 
lic utility bonds of the class listed in 
the table herewith have passed through 
the acid test, and they have come 
through with equities and earning 
power unimpaired. The worst condi- 
tions as to operating costs that they 
will perhaps ever have to contend with 
are now behind them, while the fu- 
ture outlook is bright. From all parts 
of the country it is reported that the 
demands for power are enormous, while 
the consumption of electric current for 
lighting purposes is ever on the in- 
crease. For the investor who wants a 
good yield over a long period, with 
safety, there is nothing better. More- 
over, present prices offer attractive 
possibilities for profit when prices of 
fixed-return securities are again re- 
vised upward, as will undoubtedly be 
the case when living costs and money 
rates begin to come down. 

Public utility bonds are in a class 
by themselves. 

A typical mortgage usually provides 
for a maintenance fund to assure the 
yearly appropriation of a sufficient 
amount of earnings for the proper 
upkeep of the property. This protects 
the bondholder against the possibility 
of any future decline in equities. Con- 
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servative limits are also placed on the 
issuance of additional bonds. Usually 
it is specified in the mortgage that the 
company may issue bonds to the ex- 
tent of only 75 to 85 per cent. of the 
actual cost of additions, improvements, 
etc, and thus a marginal equity is 
maintained in physical property above 
the outstanding amount of bonded 
debt. 

It is usually stipulated in the mort- 
gage that no bonds may be sold unless 
the net earnings for the preceding 
twelve months are at least twice the 
sum required to pay the interest on the 
entire bonded debt, including the bonds 
te be issued. 

Sinking funds, providing for the an- 
rual retirement of a certain percentage 
of the outstanding issues, have long 
been used to stabilize and protect in- 
dustrial bond and preferred stock flota- 
tions, and to render them more at- 
tractive to the investor by reason of 
the market effect of such purchasing 
operations, which tend to gradually 
reduce the floating supply and maintain 
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the price. In the case of public utili- 
ties, however, sinking fund provisions 
have recently been giving place to “im- 
provement funds,” which provide that 
a certain annual amount shall be ap- 
p' opriated from earnings and expended 
for improvements to property, the 
covenants of the mortgage preventing 
the company from issuing bonds 
against such improvements or prop- 
erty so acquired. 

While working toward the same end, 
the improvement fund has the advan- 
tage over the sinking fund that money 
so applied is much more remunera- 
tive to the company than would be 
the case were it applied to the pur- 
chase of bonds for the treasury. 

The accompanying table represents 
a list of high-grade, long-term public 
utility bonds which “Forbes” suggests 
its readers, should consider for invest- 
ment. They have been selected from 
the lists of eight leading investment 
houses, and represent properties in 
widely separated parts of the country. 


How Many HEARTS are Working 
for You? 


(Continued from page 296) 


An employee club may be made to 
serve many good purposes in even 
relatively small concerns. But in the 
large institutions some sort of organ- 
ization of the employees is almost a 
necessity. 

The knowledge that rapid growth 
was fast changing conditions and that 
the old methods for developing the 
esprit de corps would not longer prove 
effective was exactly what prompted 
the gift mentioned above. The bank 
president knew that unless new plans 
and new methods were adopted, unless 
something was done to preserve the 
fine spirit that had characterized the 
bank for many years, much harm would 
result. 

“Spirit” is the thing that gives an 
institution tone. Without spirt there 
is no harmony. A fine spirit means a 
small labor turnover, interest in the 
work and in the sutcess of the busi- 
ness, a spirit of co-operation, loyalty 
to the management, and last but not 
least, it means that the employees 
know and have a genuine regard for 
one another. There can never be co- 
operation among strangers. Loyalty 
is acommunity spirit. Interest in one’s 
work is never stimulated by isolation. 
Desire for the success of the business 
is nearly always a joint affair, a desire 
in which those around must share. 

Now, the tone of the institution can- 
not be cultivated, cannot be raised, by 
the efforts of any one man or group 
of men at the top. The best they can 
do is to provide the means, the instru- 
ment. And so our bank president put 
no strings upon his gift. He said in 
effect, “Take it and use it.” The at- 
tributes that go to make up spirit 
annot be forced. They must be self- 
cultivated. The failure of a great deal 
of so-called “welfare work” can be 
charged directly to ignorance of this 
principle. The appeal to the worker’s 
Magination, to his creative powers, 
his initiative, is the very finest and 
sanest appeal that an employer can 
make, There is no better way to get 
real heart work. 

The organization of some kind of 
employee club is commended to every 
employer. No endowment is necessary. 
In the case cited, the large gifts made 
by the president and the company en- 
abled the club to carry on a large pro- 
gram, but there are many institutional 
clubs functioning most effectively with- 
out financial aid from the management. 


Space does not permit the discussion 
of some of the other things that em- 
ployers can do to retain the interest 
of their employees. To get men’s best 
efforts, to get them to use body, head 
and heart, requires earnest, sincere 
thought. 

Time and effort expended in this di- 
rection pays. 

If the employer would have his em- 
ployees take a real interest in his work, 
he must take a real interest in their 
future. If he would have them work 
for him, he must do some work for 
them. Doctoring the payroll will some- 
times help. 

But in the final analysis it takes 
heart work from the employer to get 
hard work from the employee. 





World paper currency has increased 
600 per cent. since the war began, 
while the gold reserve behind it has 
increased but 40 per cent. The paper 
currency of 30 principal countries ag- 
gregated $7,250,000,000 in 1914, $40,000,- 
000,000 at the date of the armistice, and 
$50,000,000,000 last December, exclusive 
of the $34,000,000,000 of paper issued by 
the Bolshevik Government. Meantime 
world national debts have grown from 
$40,000,000,000 in 1914 to $260,000,000,- 
000, in 1919, points out the National City 
Bank of New York. 

* * *& 


There are still thousands of manu- 
facturers who are not using the Parcel 
Post, but could do so to great advan- 
tage. There are many concerns turn- 
ing out goods of high quality which 
would have a wider market if brought 
cheaply and directly to the consumer. 
Lack of knowledge of facilities for the 
distribution of products unnecessarily 
limits markets. It has already been 
demonstrated that the Parcel Post can 
be successfully employed in the dis- 
tribution of clothing, boots and shoes, 
small kitchen goods, pottery, confec- 
tionery, books, flowers, stationery, 
novelties, small parts of machinery or 
repair parts for automobiles, etc.— 
Foreign Trade Report. 

** * 


Percy H. Johnston, whose remark- 
able career was recently described in 
“Forbes,” has been elevated from the 
position of vice-president to the presi- 
dency of the Chemical National Bank, 
H. K. Twitchell, formerly president, 
becoming chairman of the board. 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent 
in the leading cities connected by about 10,000 miles of private wires. 


Shed this glow of contentment upon 


your home 


HE comforts of your home reflect your devotion to 
your family. But the investment of your savings in 
sound securities sheds an added of contentment. 

For a home without reasonable thrift is usually a home with- 
out proper provision for the future. 

The National City rae 3 | has built an investment 
service that brings securities of highest character to the doors 
of investors, new and old. This enables you to crystallize 
ee ee financial peace of mind for the 

ture. 

This is the same reliable service that is used by thousands 
of the leading banks for the investment of their funds. 

We can t issues specially suited to your own needs 
and purposes. of every transaction with you is the same 
concern for the safety of your funds that we feel for the safety 
of our own. 

Come and talk to us about your investment problems. 
Let us send you “Men and Bonds,” an interesting booklet 


explaining our work; this and our latest Offering Sheet on 
re SN 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 











German City Bonds 
4% 44% 5% 


—at the present low rate of Ger- 
man Exchange—offer unusual op- 
portunities for exceptional profit. 
These bonds are now selling at one- 


twelfth of their pre-war value. 


Complete Reports on 
German Securities Sent on Request 


Raabe, Glissman & Co. 


20 Broad Street Correspondents: 
New York Berlin, Bremen 
Telephones: Rector 8584-1888-4329-<330 


offices 











The Strength of Universal Service 


“Behold the power of unity,” 
declares the father to his sons, 
in Aesop’s fables concerning 
the strength in a bundle of 
sticks as compared with the 
weakness in a single stick. 


This “Power of Unity” is of 
absolute necessity tothe strength 
of nations and of business. It is 
unity of service which is the- 


strength and value of the Bell 


Telephone organization. 


If all your telephone conversa- 
tions were to be forever with but 
one person, a single line would 
meet all of your needs, but 
nation-wide service requires the 
cooperation of all those served 





One Policy 


One System 


as well as of all those serving. 


The daily operation of the tel- 
ephone for usual, local calls; its 
vitally important operation for 
the less-frequent long-distance 
calls; both depend upon the co- 
ordinated efforts of subscribers 
and telephone operators. 


Moreover, in these days of 
high costs, an economic and 
universal service requires from 
each individual subscriber his 
financial and moral support. 


Each community must sup- 
port its telephone facilities to 
the best of its ability, if both it 
and the rest of the country are 
to receive the fullest benefit. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








MODERN SALES MANAGEMENT 
By J. George Frederick 


A systematic, comprehensive work deal- 
ing with sales Fy lems from the man- 
agerial stand, Rewscccces By mail $2,62 


A TEXT BOOK OF FILING 
By James N. McCord 


A book for the student dealing with all 
the efficient and up-to-date 5 ng 
Re ye By mail 


EFFECTIVE HOUSE ORGANS 
By Robert E. Ramsay 

Why house organs can —_ your busi- 
mess, and how............ By mail $3.75 

MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 

By B. C. Forbes 

Personal studies of the lives of fifty of 
— financial leaders sf the regent 


© Peewee eweeseeeeseses 


299 Broadway 





Better Business Books 


MAN TO MAN; THE STORY OF INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
By John Leitch 


The a of a remarkable plan that has brought harmony into 
relations in more than forty corporations.. By mail $2,00 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


KEYS TO SUCCESS; PERSONAL 
EFFICIENCY 
By B. C. Forbes 
Thirty important questions answered for 


the young worker who would make 
RRS ES eas ere By mail $2,00 


HOW TO WRITE BUSINESS LETTERS 
Edited by Walter K. Smart 


How to make the world your market 
through efficient business letters. 
By mail $1,47 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS BY LETTER 
(Revised Edition) 
By Sherwin Cody 
A complete manual of business letter 
writing. By mail $2.00 


THE VEST POCKET LAWYER 


A daily oy in law matters for the 
PD Mss bnc ko Cais. cc cadcdaceecactas 
By "nati, Cloth $1.50, Leather $2.00 


New York City 
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Jervis R. Harbeck, a Dreamer Whose 
Dreams Come True—Vice-President 
of Two Large Companies 


ERVIS R. HARBECK is a born op- 
timist, but no one has ever held that 
against him. His optimistic tenets 
have never back-fired disastrously be- 
cause he has the habit of making good. 
“Jervie”’ Harbeck—his friends call 
him “Little Jervie” in defiance of his 
six-foot proportions—is the kind of an 
optimist who believes that there is 
some way out of every difficulty and 
that the best way is straight through 
it. He puts his optimism into his deeds. 
He won’t give up. 

He is the kind of an optimist who 
likes to look ahead, two or three, or 
five years into the future and picture 
the probabilities. And he has a won- 
derfully clear vision. 

He is a dreamer who does things. 
He gives his imagination full play, en- 
visions the future; then sets about pre- 
paring for what he sees ahead. No 
small part of his prophetic equipment 
is his wide and _ up-to-the-minute 
knowledge of conditions in industry 
and finance acquired through constant 
informative reading. He reads any- 
thing and everything that he can get 
that may bear on anything that he is 
or may be interested in. 

And he has the personality to go be- 
fore others and make them see the 
future as he sees it—with the same 
clear outline and palpable substance. 
He has the ability to put his ideas 
“across,” winning both moral and 
financial support. These qualities have 
made him a promoter; a builder of 
new organizations in finance and in- 
dustry. 

John N. Willys undoubtedly picked 
Harbeck as vice-president of the new 
Willys Corporation and one of its ac- 
tive managers because of the qualifica- 
tions outlined above. 

_ Almost ever since he got out of his 
‘teens, Jervis R. Harbeck, who was born 


in Battle Creek, Michigan, in 1878, has 
been dreaming dreams and striving to 
make them come true. His father, who 
was prominent in the fire insurance 
business, was a direct descendant of 
the original Harbecks who settled in 
New York in revolutionary times. His 
shrewd business*ability Harbeck may 
have drawn from his father, while on 
his mother’s side there was the blood 
of. the doers, her father having been 
one of the leading engineers in the 
building of the Erie Canal. Anyway, 
“Little Jervie” started in life with good 
mental and physical equipment for do- 
ing things. 

He began as a draughtsman, work- 
ing in various architects’ offices in Chi- 
cago, after his preliminary public 
schooling and a course in the Chicago 
Manual Training School. At twenty- 
two, he took charge of mining prop- 
erty owned by his father in Cripple 
Creek, Colorado, and soon became 
president of the company. Later he 
sold the mine—the famous Cresson— 
to Western interests, and entered the 
manufacturing business, purchasing a 
part interest in a fibre can concern in 
Detroit, known as the Keneweld Can 
Co. Seven years later—in 1910—when 
he sold this concern to the American 
Can Co., he became general manager 
of the fibre can department of the lat- 
ter. In 1912 he was elected president 
of the Chas. W. Shonk Co., a promi- 
nent subsidiary of the American Can 
Co., with headquarters in Chicago. 

In 1915, President Wheeler of the 
American Can Co. sent for the man 
with the vision and the dauntless op- 
timism to come to New York and de- 
termine in what manner the Can com- 
pany could best aid in the prosecution 
of the war. Harbeck knew nothing 


then about the manufacture of muni- 
(Continued on page 307) 
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BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


Oriental Navigation Company 
Specially prepared circular describing 
the first preferred 8% cummulative 
sinking fund convertible stock. 


Union Tank Car Company 
Circular describing this stock giving 
complete detailed information for in- 
vestors. 


Selected Preferred Stocks 
A circular compiling twenty preferred 
shares listed on the stock exchange, 
with investment suggestions. 


Selected Railroad Bonds and 
Short Term Notes 
A list of securities combining a reason- 
able degree of safety and possessing 
speculative possibilities. 


Italian Government Bonds 
Three issues in which both the prin- 
cipal invested and the yield on the 
original investment show a propor- 
tionate increase with the return of the 
Lira to its normal value. 


British Government 5% National 
ar Loans 
Circular describing these bonds. 


Investment Suggestions 
A list of Municipal, Railroad, Public 
Utility, Industrial, Foreign, and Short 
Term Bonds with investment data. 


General Asphalt Company 
Booklet giving comprehensive study of 
the corporation’s oil prospects in 
Venezuela. 


America’s Opportunity in For- 
eign Investments 
Booklet of information for investors 
in foreign securities. 


WEat You Should Know About 
Investments 
Booklet briefly describing what securi- 
ties are, how the income is derived 
and paid and how securities may be 
purchased. 


Some Practical Suggestions on 
Will-Making 
A decidedly interesting circular on a 
matter of importance. 


General Market Outlook and the 
Copper Shares 
Circular of information for investors. 


Utah Copper 
Specially prepared circular on Utah 
— and the outlook for copper 
r 


An Investment Service for In- 
vestors 
Circular describing the special service 
sieved investors by a long-established 
ouse. 


American International Corpora- 
tion 
Special circular giving the investment 
basis for the common stock of this 
corporation. 


Herschall-Spillman Motor Com- 
pany 

Circular describing the stock of this 
company. 


Empire Gas and Fuel Company 
—8% Preferred 

Circular of detailed information on 
this stock. 


Raritan Refining Corporation 
Analyses of the 7% and participating 
10-year gold bonds of this corporation. 


The Financial Forecast. Annual 
Review and Outlook. 
A began A prepared 64-page annual 
review of 100 selected unlisted securi- 
= with charts, statistics, records, 
ete. 


FORBES BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 
299 Broadway New York 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


A TEE he RC RNAEN AHA: KE RAR RORARRRE 


TEEL COMMON is going steadily 
into the hands of investors who 
evidently think if it is good enough 
for the corporation to offer to its 
employees at 106, it is good enough 
for them. In the past three years 
brokerage holdings of the stock have 
decreased more than 900,000 shares, and 
at the close of 1919 amounted to slight- 
ly less than 40 per cent. of the total 
amount outstanding. The preferred 
shares were nearly 92 per cent. in the 
hands of investors on Dec. 31, 1919. 
This doesn’t look as though the aver- 
age investor fears for the future of the 
‘steel industry or is upset over the out- 
leok for general business. 
* * * 
INCE the demand for a panic ap- 
pears to be unanimous, why doesn’t 
the stock market oblige? 
* * * 
FY sone BANK NOTE CO. reaps 
+ profits when the promoter sows a 
new crop of securities. The company 
has been swamped with orders as a 
result of the many applications for cer- 
tificates in connection with listing on 
the New York Stock Exchange. The 
company has no funded debt and only 
$4,496,737 of 6 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock and an equal amount 
of common; both of which are of a par 
value of $50. The common stock has 
been selling at a price to yield better 
than 63% per cent. at the current div- 
idend rate of $3 annually which has 
been paid since 1917. Earnings for 
1919 have been variously estimated, 
up to as high as $18 a share on the 
common, and although dividend in- 
creases have been freely predicted, 
none has so far materialized. It would 
seem that the common stock, which 
earned better than $10 a share in 1918, 
about $6 in 1917, and better than $7 
in 1916, could conservatively be given 
a larger distribution. The company is 
in a strong financial position. . The bal- 
ance sheet of Dec. 31, 1918, showed net 
assets applicable to the common stock 
amounting to fully $78 per share of 
$5C par value. The preferred stock, 
which has covered its dividend nearly 
three times over on the average for 
the past ten years, has been selling 
on a 6.7 per cent. basis, attesting to the 
stability of the concern. 
* * * 


U S. REALTY is preparing to real- 
* ize its big profits in real estate. 
x * * 


pact gpesabe RAPID TRANSIT may 
not go completely to the dogs. 
Traffic over the company’s subway and 
elevated lines has been rapidly on the 
increase in recent months, and it is 
expected that the figures for the last 
month of 1919, when available, will 
break all records. New lines have not 
cut unduly into the business of old 
ones. Here and there it has been 
possible to pare down expense ac- 
counts. The thing to remember in the 
traction situation is that these com- 
panies have been hurt mainly through 
rising costs brought about by war con- 
ditions, and that the farther we get 
from the period of the war the greater 
the chance of alleviation of high-cost 
evils. The active manager of the B.- 
R. T. under Receiver Garrison, is Fred- 
erick P. Royce, a Stone & Webster 
man who achieved notable results as 
manager of traction properties in New 
England. The road is in better hands 
than ever before. The stock is selling 
lower than ever before. Its price— 


around 13 to 14, as this is being written 
—compares with a high of 137 in the 
days of Governor Flower and an aver- 
age range of 80 to 90 in the years just 
preceding the war. It is one of the 
peculiarities of Wall Street that a stock 
which has once been depressed to an 
extremely low level displays great hesi- 
tation in the early stages of recovery. 
Confidence returns so slowly that even 
obvious favorable developments are 
long ignored. If B. R. T. is not going 
entirely to the dogs it should repay 
handsomely those with the patience to 
await the inevitable turn in its affairs. 
* * * 


H*S over-drilling or over-capitaliza- 
tion hurt the new oil stocks most? 
¢ *-@ 

— a good thought on the ex- 

change situation from the market 
letter of a prominent Broadway house: 
“Europe has taken from American 
shores during the past six months ap- 
proximately $750,000,000 worth of raw 
cotton—an amount which has told 
heavily against the value of sterling 
and other exchange in America, but 
which will inevitably accomplish cred- 
its of many billions in its re-export as 
manufactured goods to all parts of 
the world. This is the process now 
going on and which will cut both ways 
in the rectification of the foreign ex- 
change situation.” In other words, the 
raw materials which we have been 
sending to Europe, like the priming 
in the pump, should start the flow of 
goods and credit in a manner out of 
all proportion to the original effort. 
* * * 
7, you over-trade, you’re likely to 
be over-loaded when the market 
topples over. 
* * * 


IGH TAXES on incomes have 

made it quite easy in the past 
year for states, counties, cities and 
smaller municipalities to dispose of 
their tax-exempt securities. Whether 
this situation has resulted in extrava- 
gant public expenditures is a mooted 
point. The comparison of the total 
emission of about $750,000,000 of such 
securities in 1919, with the total of 
about $263,000,000 in 1918, makes it ap- 
pear that such has been the case. On 
the other hand, the total of $1,011,024,- 
629 issued for the two years, 1918 and 
1919, compares with $942,336,599 for the 
years 1916 and 1917, and $989,994,192 
for the years 1915 and 1916. From these 
comparisons it would seem that the 
tremendous volume of public financing 
effected during the past year has been 
caused by an attempt to make up for 
the curtailment brought about in 1918 
by the restrictions imposed through 
the Capital Issues Committee. 


James S. Alexander, President of the 
National Bank of Commerce, recently 
celebrated the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of his joining the staff of that insti- 
tution. In point of service, Mr. Alex- 
ander is its oldest employee. The bank 
now has deposits of $410,550,000, as 
contrasted with $30,137,965 in 1885, when 
Mr. Alexander entered its service. He 
became president in 1911. 

* * * 


All interested in exporting should 
write to the National Foreign Trade 
Council, India House, New York, for 
its pamphlet, “Definitions of Export 
Quotations and General Recommenda- 
tions for a Standard American Export 
Practice.” 
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An aid to 
Successful Investing 


Making intelligent investments 
necessitates close study of 
earnings, assets and es 
capital as reflected in st 
market prices. 


The latest edition of our “Grey 
Book of Graphic Records” con- 
tains analytical tables and 
charts graphically describing 
40 active stocks from 1912-1919. 


It shows at a glance, stock 
market price fluctuations, 
volume of nsactions, earn- 
ings per share, etc., of each 
stock. 


We will be glad to send you a 
ony of this book and a pam- 
hlet explaining how you can 
uy the stocks described and 
other high grade securities on 
our Monthly Instalment Plan. 


Ask for Booklets 80-FM. 


D Teastage! Rearwrticc. G 
43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 





























J.S. Bache & Co. 


Established 1892 


BONDS 
STOCKS 
COTTON 
GRAIN 
PROVISIONS 
FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 
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Bought 


a 
Sold on 
Commission 








MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange and 
all other principal exchanges 


42 Broadway New York 


Branches and Correspondents 
throughout the United States 























THE 
RAILROADS 


The current number of our Mar- 
ket Review contains a timely lead- 
ing article on the railroad situation 
followed by analyses of the invest- 
ment position of 


New York Central 


and 


Reading 


Sent on request 
for F-489 


HUGHES & DIER 


Stecks—Bends—Grain 


meen {Ee Pe, 
90 Bread St, New York 
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The bellows, anvil, and sledge were almost the sole mechanical equipment 
of the early iron worker. His output was limited. To-day, in our great 
mills, the worker directs the intricate operations of giant machines, making 
possible the huge and varied production needed by the world. 


Manufacturing and 
Commercial Banking 


On through contrast is it possible to realize 
the advance made in the utilization of nature’s 
resources. Where the early artisan smelted a few 
pouads of iron ore, today’s blast furnace turns out 
thousands of tons; where the weavers of the Middle 
Ages wove with infinite patience a few yards of 
their uneven stuffs, our mills turn out miles of per- 
fect cloth. In almost every vital industry has 
similar progress been made. 


As production has grown, so has banking developed 
to meet its needs. Modern commercial banking 
makes possible the free exchange of products be- 
tween all quarters of the globe. It enables the 
manufacturer to finance his operations and to con- 
duct them on a larger and more profitable scale. 


In assisting industry to achieve its miracles, the 
modern bank has been a partner. Through its 
broad commercial banking service, this Company 
is prepared to render the fullest aid in the con- 
tinued advancement of industry. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


New York London Liverpool Paris Brussels 
Capital and Surplus  - - - $50,000,000 
Resources more than - - - $800,000,000 











Introduced and Sponsored by Personnel Development 
Service of Forbes 





MANUFACTURERS! 


Cooperation between manufacturers of similar articles has 
proven invaluable to those who have tried it. They would not 
think of discontinuing the arrangement. 

If your industry has not organized, investigate the possibilities 
now by communicating with a man who has had fifteen years’ 
experience in this work. 


B. H. H., care Forbes, P. O. Box 178, City Hall Station, New York City. 











To Cut Your Coal and Oil Bills 


Dr. Edward G. Acheson, Famous Scientist and Creator 
of Industries, Opens Way to Real Thrift 


By E. J. Edwards 


E VERYWHERE the new economic 
gospel of thrift is preached, but 
many suggestions have been general, 
somewhat vague and not enforced by 
concrete examples. Dr. Edward G. 
Acheson, whose achievements have al- 
ready been described in “Forbes,” 
comes forward with some general and 
also concrete suggestions whereby 
real thrift, nationwide, permanent and 
of inestimable value to the people, may 
be secured in at least two fields of in- 
dustrial endeavor. He points out how, 
by means of the conservation of two 
of our national resources, this can be 
accomplished. 


Dr. Acheson will be recognized as a 
very high authority when treating, 
from the point of view of a man of sci- 
ence, this subject, because of his own 
researches and achievements. Further- 
more, Dr. Acheson is qualified to make 
suggestions worth heeding because he 
has been able to supplement his sci- 
entific achievements by a brilliant ca- 
reer as the creator and executive of 
large industries. 


He takes up, particularly, the con- 
servation of coal and oil. To this sub- 
ject he gave much thought some ten 
years ago, having in the latter part of 
the administration of President Roose- 
velt satisfied himself that the United 
States was wasting resources, not be- 
ing disposed to conserve them. He 
numbered among the great resources of 
the country, land, forest minerals and 
water. And of these resources no 
other country is so bountifully sup- 
plied as the United States. And yet, 
thriftlessness, waste, unreasonable and 
wasteful use of natural resources, espe- 
cially petroleum and coal, have char- 
acterized American business life, while 
out legislatures have paid little or no 
heed to the rapid depletion of these 
natural resources. 


For instance, Dr. Acheson calls at- 
tention to the fact that the United 
States is now producing approximately 
345,000,000 barrels of petroleum each 
year. And yet the consumption of 
petroleum has been so greatly in ex- 
cess of this enormous amount that we 
have been compelled to import oil 
from Mexico. In fact, at the present 
rate of production and consumption, 
Dr. Acheson reasons—and bases his 
reason upon high authority, as well as 
his own investigation—that the life of 
our petroleum resources may not ex- 
tend beyond sixteen years. 

Therefore, there is imperative need 
for the conservation of our petroleum 
supplies; and if that can be established, 
it illustrates the best form of thrift. 


As Dr. Acheson has given many 
years’ exhaustive study, both from the 
point of view of science and of indus- 
try, to lubricating oils he naturally 
speaks of the possibility of a vast sav- 
ing in our oil supplies through the es- 
tablishment of an adequate and eco- 
nomic form of lubricating oil. One- 
tenth of the petroleum produced in the 
United States, he says, is converted 
into lubricating oil, thereby illustrating 
how enormous the world‘s demand for 
this commodity is. 

In 1918, between 34,000,000 and 35,000,- 
000 barrels of lubricating oil were pro- 
duced, and that is a quantity, he says, 
in excess of any other liquid excepting 
water. He demonstrates the manner 


by which, through an adequate and 


scientific method of treating petroleum 
for lubricating purposes, there may be 
secured a great saving in oil. He has 
demonstrated, by experimental test, 
that there has been much wastage in 
the manufacture of lubricating oil, 
and that the public has been compelled 
to pay the cost of this wastage. That 
is extravagance and is not thrift. Ina 
little volume, “Conservation,” Dr. Ache- 
son sets forth in detail the scientific 
and business methods whereby there 
can be a saving in the aggregate of 
many million barrels of oil if proper 
methods of lubricating are adopted. 

One of the most interesting, as well 
as scientifically valuable, of Dr. Ache- 
son’s statements calls attention—for 
the first time—to the striking similar- 
ity between the physical make-up and 
composition of milk and petroleum, as 
well as the likeness which is carried 
throughout the natural and artificial 
treatments milk and petroleum are 
subjected to. He has discovered that, 
by the use of an ultra microscope, small 
particles which exist in milk can be dis- 
cerned. These are seen to be in con- 
stant vibration even though the milk 
has been standing at perfect rest for 
a long time. These minute particles 
in vibration are termed in scientific 
language colloids. These particles con- 
tain the valuable properties which are 
found in milk. If the milk be properly 
treated, these colloids unite to form 
our ordinary butter and our cottage 
cheese. They are really fats. 

So also, petroleum, when taken from 
the ground is full of colloids. And 
these are fats. It is the greasiness pro- 
duced by the colloids in lubricating oil 
that causes the oil to adhere to the 
surfaces of the shaft and bearing, 
thereby keeping them separated while, 
on the other hand, the unctuousness 
of the colloids causes easy slipping of 
the surfaces. It is evident, therefore, 
Dr. Acheson says, speaking from the 
point of view of science, that the real 
value of lubricating oil lies in these 
colloids. He is now able to show there 
infinitesimal colloids by means of an 
experiment conceived and perfected by 
himself, and which is fascinating to look 
at, that it is these colloids which furnish 
the real value of lubricating oils. 

It is one of the great scientific 
achievements of Dr. Acheson ‘hat he 
discovered artificial graphite and later 
invented and perfected methods by 
means of which it has become one of 
the most valuable accessories of our 
industrial life. In the course of his in- 
vestigation, he became satisfied that 
if there be a small infusion into oil of 
this artificial graphite which has been 
defloculated so that its units become 
imperceptible to the eye unless an ultra 
microscope be used, if there be added 
to an oil an amount of graphite as 
small as one-fourth of one per cent. 
of ‘the weight of the oil, it makes pos- 
sible a perfect lubricant, while at the 
same time reducing the quantity of oil 
necessary for lubricating purposes. So 
it would appear that if the 350,000,000 
barrels of lubricating oil were treated 
with colloidal graphite under the form- 
ula of Dr. Acheson‘s invention, which 
is now known as “Oildag,” there would 
be a great saving, perhaps as much as 
fifty per cent., of the amount of oil 
needed for lubricating purposes. That 
of itself would furnish no small con- 
servation item in our utilization of 
petroleum. 
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Manualize! 


A New Word to Denote 
a New Movement 


Questions: 


Why do things go wrong 
when one of your men is 
sick? Why don’t the others 
know what to do—with 
whom he has had dealings 
—and where they are? 


Why do your department 
heads waste time by try- 
ing to break in new work- 
ers one at a time? 


Why don’t they save time 
and avoid mistakes by 
explaining every detail to 
several persons at a time 
—in an office manual? 


Why do you let much of the 
knowledge and experience 
of older employees go to 
waste — when you can 
catch it on the wing and 
nail it down in an office 
manual? 


Manualize! Then— 


Everything your sick man 
knows about the work is 
down in black and white. 


Though absent, his story— 
his MANUAL—is there to 
represent him. 


With the facts of your busi- 
ness written out in detail, 
department by depart- 
ment, the “breaking in” 
process is simple. 


Two, eight, a dozen em- 
ployees at a time can be- 
come acquainted with 
every detail. 


Precious time will be saved. 

Costly mistakes avoided. 

No one will enter a new de- 
partment who is not fitted 
—and equipped—for the 
work. 

Confidence will replace fear. 


Every worker will be a pro- 
ducer from the start. 


Manualize! 

Prepare a textbook on your 
own business; make this 
the next thing you do! 

If you would like to know the sim- 
plest and best way of going about 


it, and see samples of manuals 
already prepared, address 


PERSONNEL 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


of Forbes Magazine 


299 Broadway 
New York 















Learn to Dance! 


wn home by the “wonderful 
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Dr. Acheson speaks of friction as the 
“big thief in the factory.” He has 
demonstrated by tests and experiments 
that this thief steals in every industrial 
plant a great amount of power, there- 
by entailing a larger use of coal in 
order to overcome friction. For it is 
friction which Dr. Acheson has in mind’ 
when he speaks of the big thief in the 
factory. To give a concrete example, 
he calls attention to the treatise of 
Leonard Archbutt of England, in which 
it is said that the estimated total 
horsepower of all the steam engines 
which were at work in the United 
Kingdom in 1905 was not less than ten 
millions, and that considerably more 
than half of this enormous amount 
was used in overcoming friction. That 
justifies the expression “The Big 
Thief.” 

Dr. Acheson says that we burn coal 
for the production of steam, then we 
convert its potential energy into me- 
chanical power; we start the power 
off over the shafting and rest satisfied 
with the theft of one-half of this power 
That means that one-half of the coal is 
being totally lost, although much mon- 
ey has been expended in converting 
its latent energy into mechanical 
power. 

Tests have shown that when Dr. 


Acheson’s formula, known as “Oildag,” 


is used, friction with its resulting loss 
of power was reduced twenty-five per 
cent. It is also found that the supply 
of oil needed for sufficient lubrication, 
if it were infused with colloidal graph- 
ite, could be reduced to at least one- 
third. 


Business Forecast 
(Continued from page 299) 


Although feeling as I do about the 
distant outlook for general business, I 
look for greater cheerfulness regard- 
ing the railroad situation. Hereafter 
our railroads are likely to be given a 
chance to live and to maintain their 
solvency. Unless one badly misreads 
the handwriting on the wall, the Amer- 
ican people are destined to learn a 
lesson concerning the folly of their 
past attitude towards transportation; 
to be more explicit, I foresee perhaps 
the worst railway transportation fam- 
ine, in the matter of facilities, that this 
country has ever suffered. The coun- 
try has been growing in population, in 
industrial production, in mining activ- 
ity, in oil output, in agrcultural yields, 
and, indeed, in every respect except 
its railway facilities for handling this 
increased traffic. One fine day—one 
sorry day—we shall have to suffer for 
our folly. The public will then learn 
that the railroads play an infinitely 
more important part in the scheme of 
things than has been heretofore un- 
derstood. 

Turning to the security markets, the 
lading houses of issue confess that the 
country’s appetite for both bonds and 
stocks is distinctly less keen than it 
was. Some of them are inexpressibly 
blue. 

However, it will be a salutary thing 
for the country as a whole if a tight 
rein be applied to the flotation of new 
ventures at the rate of the last six 
months or mcre. 

Nor does this latest attitude of in- 
vestors towards new offerings neces- 
sarily mean that the whole stock mar- 
ket will move towards lower levels. 
There are certain groups of securities, 
including well-selected railroad stocks 
and bonds, the better grade public 
utility issues, some of the seasoned 
steel and copper stocks, which cannot 
today be regarded as other than cheap. 
The public utilities, in particular, should 
shortly turn the corner, 


If we use petroleum which has been 
converted into “Oildag” we would save 
not only coal, but make it possible to 
save two-thirds of the lubricating oil 
that is now used. 


Dr. Acheson has made it apparent 
that he is anxious to perform such 
service as he can, whereby there may 
be established conservation of our 
natural resources, that is, thrift, which 
will be of vast benefit to the people. 
There must be, in his view, well-organ- 
ized, systematic effort to establish the 
kind of thrift which conservation 
makes possible. 





In financial centers where there is 
proper unselfish co-operation among 
banks, where a commercial call money 
market can be developed, discount 
houses will be the order of the day. 
Otherwise, trade bureaus will be 
formed, composed of groups of busi- 
ness men whose aim is to foster and 
develop foreign and domestic business 
in coveted trade territory. While these 
trade bureaus can be started by those 
in the same line of business, thus 
enabling special salesmen to go on the 
road to sell their goods, this salesman- 
ship may be extended to the head of 
the house. American business initia- 
tive will make possible the co-or- 
dination of these groups into larger 
bureaus, eventually taking a whole 
business community into its activities. 
—John G. Lonsdale, President, National 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 


Men Making Mark 
(Continued from page 304) 


tions, but he accepted the responsibility 
for all the company’s prospective war 
work. In 1916 he was made a vice- 
president of the company, and before 
the war work was finished he had won 
for the Can concern the distinction of 
being one of the largest producers—if 
not the largest—of complete artillery 
rounds in the United States. Later he 
became special representative of the 
Chief of Ordnance in connection with 
all loading plants. 

Entering the automotive field in 1917, 
he organized and became president of 
the Duesenberg Motor Corporation, 
engaged in the extensive manufacture 
of internal combustion engines. Last 
year, Mr. Harbeck sold this business 
to the Willys Corporation, in the or- 


ganization of which he played a lead- | 


ing part. Although he will devote much 
of his energy to the development of 
this new corporation, he will retain 
his vice-presidency with the American 
Can Co. 


Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 


announces the appointment of a man- | 


aging committee to direct the admin- 


istrative work of the company’s opera- | : 


tions as an aid to the president. Ap- 
pointment of the committee, consist- 
ing of five vice-presidents—Messrs. Al- 
bert Breton, W. P. Conway, E. W. Stet- 
son, Harold: Stanley, and F. H. Sis- 
son—has been approved by the execu- 
tive committee of directors. 
** * 


A syndicate headed by J. M. Byrne 
& Co. and M. J. Hoey & Co., New York 
City, both members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, has purchased and 
will finance a combination of impor- 
tant electric welding companies, to be 
called Associated Welding Companies, 
Inc. Authorized capital will be 400,000 
shares of no par value common stock, 
of which 200,000 shares will be issued. 
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Like 1907? 
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Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
| One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency‘doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
fi faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are ding our courses. ' 
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Insurance Information 
that Really Informs 






A LETTER FROM THE POSTAL LIFE 


WHILE ago if you wanted to find out about 
A insurance protection you had to talk it over with 
an insurance agent. 

What is expressed by word of mouth may or may 
not be reliable and is not always binding on the 
company. 

There is one institution, however, that does busi- 
ness with you, not by agents, but direct by mail 
through the printed or written word, or personally at 
its home office, and the information it gives is official 
and reliable. That institution is the 


Postal Life 


Insurance Company 


The information you receive from the Postat is official because 
it is always signed by an officer of the company and, being official, 
it is reliable. 

The main things you will want to know about are 


Safety, Service and Saving 


You will find that the Posta is safe because it has ample 
resources and operates under the watchful eye of the State Insurance 
Department. It is also subject to the United States Postal authorities 
and regulations. It serves you in many ways, one of which is its 
policyholder’s HEALTH Bureau and periodical HEALTH BULLETINS. 
It practically saves for you the commissions other companies pay 
their agents and which really come out of the pocket of the 


policyholder. 
Find Out What 








a 
T Strong Postal 


Points You Can Save 
FIRST: Standard Policy 

‘taawemee| at Your Age 

force, $40,000,000. Simply write and say, 


ance in 

Sreve Insurance motte, | “Mail me insurance in- 
formation as mentioned 
in Forbes for February 
7th, 1920.” And in your 


letter be sure to give 


ternal or assessmen: 
= 9%2% dividends 


dividends paid as earn: 
FOURTH: Standard Pol- 
the New York’ State In 
iow XO! e in- 
eunnae a 1. Your full name. 
FIFTH: 2. Your occupation. 

3. The exact date of 
your birth. 

You will promptly receive (by 
of risks. mail only) full particulars with 
SEVENTH: Pollcyholders’ a eueoetion as oy the in of 
Health Bureau des 


one free medical examin- 
ation each year, if de- 
sired. 


Ss BS direct 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. R. MALONE, President 


q 

the United States Postal 

Authorities. 

SIXTH: High medical 
darde in the ealects 
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Press and Readers’ Comments 





OF PRACTICAL VALUE 
I wish that you would enter my 
name as a subscriber to “Forbes.” For 
some time I have been reading the 
copy which is sent to the General Su- 
perintendent (my superior) and am 
sure that it is the best magazine that 
a young fellow, who wants to get 
ahead, should read. Every issue is a 
book of learning if the reader will 
absorb and put into practice what he 
reads. 
P. J. LEAHY. 
Quincy, Mass. 
* * * 
GREATLY ENJOYED 
I am lost without your magazine. All 
ef the reading matter is of the very 
best and is greatly enjoyed. 
JOHN C. ALTMILLER. 
Hazleton, Pa. 
** * 
LIKES BOOK AND MAGAZINE 
I must tell you that I have found 
your book, “Keys to Success,” very in- 
teresting. I should have been happy 
to know it ten years ago, during my 
years of college. I find your magazine 
also very interesting. 
CH. GUILBERT. 
Calais, France. 
* x 
HIGHLY PRIZED 
I enclose herewith personal check 
for the amount of $2.00 to cover the 
purchase price of “Keys to Success.” 
The book, for which this is due, is 
worth one hundred times that amount. 
Cc. H. FENSTERMACHER. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


RAPID GROWTH 

The circulation of Forbes has grown 
rapidly. I think you are entitled to 
take pride in the fact because your 
circulation is built up entirely on merit 
and without the influence of any par- 
ticular trade organization or any par- 
ticular political or other special influ- 
ence. 

J. E. BAUM. 
Trenton, N. J. 


* * * 


SUBJECT FOR SERMON 
By allowing several people to per- 
use my “Forbes” I have secured two 
subscribers; and Rev. Stout, the pastor 
of the First Christian Church, has 
preached sermons quoting his text 
from “Forbes.” One of these sermons 
was to the laboring men of this city, 
“Industrial Democracy” his subject. 
M. T. McNEIL. 
Nevada, Mo. 


* * * 


FIELD OF INSPIRATION 

You have faculty of getting inspira- 
tion into pages of “Forbes” the value 
of which it is difficult to estimate. 

C. P.. DAVIS. 
Chicago, IIl. 
x * * 
WOULD BE MISSED 

I trust that I will not miss any of 
your issues, for each leaves a vacant 
place if it fails to put in an appear- 


ance. 
G. H. STANTON. 
Middletown, N. Y. 











A SHORTAGE OF LABOR 


It seemed that when Rastus and Sam 
died they took different routes; so 
when the latter got to heaven he called 
Rastus on the phone. “Rastus,” he 
said, “how yo’ like it down thar?” 

“Oh, boy! Dis here am some place,” 
replied Rastus. “All we has ter do is 
to wear a red suit wid horns, an’ ebery 
now an’ den shovel some coal on de 
fire. We don’t work no’ more dan two 
hours out ob de 24 down here. But 
tell me, Sam, how is it with you up 
yonder?” 

“Mah goodness! We has to git up 
at fo’ o’clock in the mawnin’ an’ gathah 
in de stahs; den we has to haul in de 
moon and hang out de sun. Den we 
has ter roll de clouds aroun’ all day 
long.” 

“But Sam, how come it y’ has ter 
work so hard?” 

“Well, to tell de truf, Rastus, we’s 
kin’ o’ short on help up here.” 

* * * 


VERY KIND OF HIM 
Traveler: “Did you find a roll con- 
taining fifty dollars under my pillow?” 
Pullman porter: “Yas, suh; thank 
you, suh.” 
* * * 
SOME BABY! 
“Senator Bullyun must have been a 
bright baby.” 
“Why do you think so?” 
“He says in an interview that he be- 
gan life as a school teacher.” 


FORTUNATE 


At a church conference a speaker 
began a tirade against the universities 
and education, expressing thankfuJness 
that he had never been corrupted by 
contact with a college. After pro- 
ceeding for a few minutes the bishop, 
who was in the chair, interrupted with 
the question “Do I understand that Mr. 
Dobson is thankful for his ignorance?” 
“Well, yes,” was the answer; “you can 
put it that way if you like.” 

“Well, all I have to say,” said the pre- 
late in sweet and musical tones, “all 
I have to say is that he has much to 
be thankful for.” 


* * 


DISSATISFIED 


Employer: “There’s a spirit of un 
rest among my men.” 
Visitor: “What about?” 


Employer: “Because they cannot 


find any excuse to go out on a strike.” 


x* * * 


A VERY BUSY MAN 


To explain the term “poor white” 
which he had just had occasion to use, 
Representative Moore, of Pennsyl- 
vania, told the following story: In a 
Mississippi village a man—a _ poor 
white—squatted down on his porch, or 
“gallery,” as they call it locally, at 
seven o’clock in the morning and sat 
there hour after hour, perfectly mo- 
tionless except for the. steady work- 
ing of his jaws as he chewed his “nig- 
gerhead” tobacco. 

At length his wife came to the door 
and said, somewhat despairingly: “Ain’ 
ye goin’ to work today?” 

“Nope.” 

“Why ain’t ye?” 

“Ain’t got time.” 
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On the Lincoln Highway—truck thrown into the ditch by the breaking of a defective steering knuckle. 
Statistics show that 88.4 per cent. of all truck accidents are due to internal weaknesses. 


- How Much is American Business 
™ Taxed by Avoidable Breakdowns 
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worth while unless he takes 
all the responsibility and holds 
absolute control. 

The Packard Company has 
always taken full responsibility 
for its trucks because it con- 
trols their building from the 
ground up. 

Every part designed by Pack- 
ard—controlled by Packard 
through foundry, forge, ma- 
chining and finishing—a Pack- 
ard engineering unit, tested by 
Packard every step of the way. 


ACKARD owns and oper- 
ates the most extensive 


the average by 35,000 to 62,000 
pounds to the square inch. 

The steel in the rear end of 
a Packard truck costs 22c a 
pound—as against 9c for the 
steel ordinarily used. 

Each run of steel is tested to 
the final limit of strength. 
Each finished part to highest 
known standard of accuracy. 


Packard engines are run on. 


the block to an equivalent of 
1000 miles road service. A 
Packard truck is ready to do 
a full day’s work when it is 
delivered. 


—not having defective parts 
‘“tmade good”’ free of charge. 


The Packard business is not 
a business of assembling parts 
made here and there. It is not 
a trade in repair parts. 


It is a business of building 
trucks for the man who wants 
transportation every working 
hour of every working day. 


And this is why the Packard 
Company keeps control every 
step of the way—clear back to 
the timber in the forest and 
the ore in the mine. 
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One thing. you can depend 


upon—the meat supply 


Because no shortage has developed to attract your 
attention—you may not have noticed what an abun- 


_ dance and variety of meat there is on the daily market. 


The butcher is almost the only man who does not 
shake his head and murmur, “Sorry, ma’am, but we 
can’t get deliveries on that.” 


How is it that Swift & Company can keep up such 
a service? 


By havinga smooth-working distributing organization 
that spreads over the country. 


And competition is so keen among packers that if we 
didn’t make timely deliveries, some one else would. 


An intense rivalry for markets keeps every packer’s 
organization “on its toes” to get meat products to the 
consumer in spite of difficulties and emergencies. 


And this same competition keeps Swift & Company 
selling at prices which yield a profit from all sources 
of only a fraction of a cent per pound; otherwise 
some one else would get our business. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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The Ford Collieries Co. Housing Problem 


Solved by the Aladdin System 


The mines of the Ford Colleries Co. at Bairdsford 
are far removed from a community center. Natur- 
ally a housing problem existed. The owners pre- 
sented their problem to The Aladdin Company for 
a QUICK solution. In less than four weeks after 
the order was placed, workmen began to occupy 
finished houses. The picture shows fifty Aladdin 
houses SIX WEEKS after the Job was started. 


This is only one of many similar services rendered 
by us to meet the existing house shortage. 


Housing Your Men Well and Quickly 


at Lowest Costs 


The Aladdin System of Construction saves 18% of the lumber 
wasted in ordinary building. Standardization and quantity pro- 
duction further reduce the building cost to you and you benefit 
by Aladdin’s stupendous purchasing power. Aladdin houses are 
easily and quickly erected by unskilled labor. Simple, complete 
instructions are furnished with each house. 


The Aladdin Co. 


The Aladdin System and Plan 


Aladdin houses are Readi-cut. Every piece of joists, studs, 
rafters, sheathing, siding, flooring, interior finish is cut to proper 
size, marked and numbered ready to nail in place. Sufficient 
material to complete more than 1,000 houses is carried con- 
stantly in stock ready for instant shipment. Depending upon 
size of house, we load from one to three complete houses in each 
car. 

Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped direct from the 
Aladdin Company’s own mills in Michigan, North Carolina, 
Oregon and Canada. Aladdin houses come to you in a straight 
line from the nearest timber region. Aladdin’s Industrial Home- 
building Service means shorter routes, quicker delivery and lower 
freight rates for builders in every part of the U.S. Three days 
to a week are saved in shipments reaching destination. Com- 
plete Sales and Business Offices are maintained in connection 
with each mill. Fully 24 hours’ time is saved in your mail reach- 
ing our offices. 


: Single Houses or Complete Cities 


We will quote you a definite price on a single house or complete 
cities of 300, 500, 600, 1,500 and 3,000 population. These cities 
include homes, stores, churches, schools, offices, water and 
sewage systems, electric plant, street and house lights, heating 
plants, streets, parks, trees, lawns, etc. Cities are now listed in 
our book “Industrial Housing.” Write, wire or phone for book 


No. 1991. 


OFFICES and MILLS at 
Bay City, Michigan Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Wilmington, North Carolina Portland, Oregon 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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_ ss _.. and at Palm Beach 
ee cA fact 


Here at Palm Beach—smartest, perhaps, 

of all winter resorts—Fatima has for two 

; a seasons held the sales-leadership formerly 

“How much Turkish? enjoyed by the expensive, fancy-boxed 


Fatima steadily outsells the straight Turk- straight Turkish Loon 
ish cigarettes because Fatima’s blend, instead i 
of containing too much Turkish, contains Pilace 2 
just enough Turkish—just enough to taste 5 
right, and just enough to leave a man feeling 


right, even if he smokes more than usual. 
Have you ever tried smoking “just enough 
Turkish”? 


A Sensible Cigarette 





























